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ANNOUNCING THE NEW HOOVER INSTITUTE STUDIES 


ATTENTION 
LIBRARIANS: 


Reports of research by the Hoover Institute and 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace under a 


C d Subscription orders are now 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


being accepted at a 20% 
unt. 


Te be Published in 1951 


General Studies 


THE WORLD REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME 


A Framework for Basic Policy Research by Harold D. Lasswell 
Paper, about $1.25 


PARALLEL STUDIES FOR COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 
RULING FEW AND THEIR VOCABULARY 


Elite Studies Symbol Studies 


The Comparative Study of Elites: An The Comparative go of =: & 
Introduction Lasswell, Rothwell, and Introduction . . « ell, Lerner. and 

Sas ° ° Pool. “ about $1.75 
Lerner. Paper, about $1.25 


The Prestige Papers 
The Politburo Pool and others Paper, about $1.75 


Schueller Paper, about $1.50 Symbols. of Internationalism 
Cun ~< others . . ‘ ee b 
uincy Wright aper, about $1.5f 
The Nazi Elite 


Symbols of Democracy 


Pool and others . . . Introduction b 
Peter Odegard Paper, about $1.5¢ 


The German Elite Symbols of Freedom 
Max Knight Paper, about $1.50 Pool and others Paper, about $1.51 


A SPECIAL STUDY 

The American Elite The Policy Sciences 
aoe — — in Scope a 
i ish Paper, ab 1. ethod. Edited by Daniel Lerner a 
a ee Harold D. Lasswell. Seventeen disti 
guished social scientists lay open to publ 
The British Elite view the scientific foundations upon whid 


sound national policies may be based. 
Richard Fisher Paper, about $1.25 Cloth, $7.5 


Lerner and others Paper, about $1.75 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES IN EACH SERIES TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Subscribe for the General Studies, Elite Studies, and Symbol Studies at a 20% discount; 
include, if you wish, The Policy Sciences and other forthcoming clothbound books. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford, California 


JUL 27 Set! +f M Rintney 
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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


Only TECHNICAL Zeck Company 


offers you all these services: 


@ By far the most complete stock of technical 
books in the West. 


@ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@ Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 


Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 


626 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
Los Angeles 14, California San Francisco 5, California 


VAndike 2137 YUkon 6-2262 


JUL 27 Bett «rw Rin darcy 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


_ BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared to 
give you quick and efficient service. 


Trade books of all publishers, both Adult and 
Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all publica- 
‘tions. We solicit your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 
| 657 Howard Street Son Francisco 5, Californic 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOUND BOOKS 


SEND FOR OUR NEW FALL 
1951 LIST OF JUVENILES 


Our many other specialties include: 
UNITEXTS 
PREPRIMERS 
LANDMARK BOOKS 
FLAT PICTURE BOOKS 
BOY SCOUT MERIT BADGE SERIES 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER SPECIALS 


OUR CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Mr. William Cooney — 275 Burton Court, Pasadena 7, California 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1255 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
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This semi-circular shelving-desk in The 
University of San Francisco Library was 
built by Library Bureau* to fill a special 
need and to harmonize with the plans for 
this library interior. The shelves hold The 


Library of Congress Catalog in book 
form; are arranged for maximum ease of 
reference. 

*Originally designed by G. Vinton Duffield, 
Princeton University. 


You decide what you want... 


LB HELPS YOU DESIGN IT 


ary Bureau is always glad to work 
tly with your architects to help you 
your library—to contribute the fruit 
bur 75 years experience in building 
ity products for America’s libraries. 
B equipment is built to be both useful 
beautiful ten, twenty, even fifty 
rs hence. Your replacement cost 
bmes virtually nil. And when you 
and, LB can always supply you with 
iture that harmonizes perfectly with 
tyou already have. 


For complete details on LB Furniture 
ask for Catalog LB403. Address: 711 
S. Olive St., Los Angeles 14; or 41 First 
St., San Francisco 5. 


Study Carrell, of LB’s 
famous natural birch, built 
for the same library. 


A 
8); Memington Mand 


Library Bureau — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Angwin Book Bindery Hae yur + coy : 

Asia Calling ae = aie ar 

Bentley, Robert Co : THE STORY OF ANIMAL LIFE 
mpton, F. E. Co ° 3 

Contra Costa Co. Maurice. Suet 

Doubleday & Co 

Field Enterprises 

Folkways Record & Service Co 

Foster & Futernick 

Gaylord Bros. ........... 

Gottlieb, Ernest 

Leibel, Carl 

Library Service 

Los Angeles News Co 

NE Sasa ala nsnienccremnnntaaiaos 45 

Napa County Library 

New Method Book Bindery 

aera ey ane 4 
emington Ran ae ai 

San Francisco News Co a . 

Sacramento City Library - ALA Bockhet , 4198] 


Sather Gate Book Shop a ; ‘ 
Squire, Ben B. 7200 preteprapehe yf Gusmnabs 
aha Tire volumes: v.00 - The Framoumk 


Stanford University Press : . hia? 

Sunset Magazine ¢ ae , AY ; 4 — - 

Technical Book Co uv. - Verhe 

Ceaeie of oe Press Teal ehitun M500 ~ Castnsfeort 
alley Library Bindery. TL 

Virginia Metals & OBE eT te eey 2 

Vroman’s 

Western Library Service 

Wilcox & Follett 

Zeitlin & VerBrugge 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Service to California Libraries is Our Business 
« 


Southern California Repr. Northern California Repr. 
CHESTER J. THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


P.O. Box 57-E P.O. Box 1158 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 
5678 Miles Avenue Oekland 9, Calif. 
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For Librarians 


LIBRARY RECORDS FOR GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


By Anne Ethelyn Markley 


A synthesis from the nation’s articulate documents librarians on 
the problem of recording and indexing government publications. 
Miss Markley suggests record procedures which will produce a 
relationship among document indexes. bibliographies, files, and per- 
sonal service that makes it possible to exploit each to its limits 
without impinging unduly on the others’ areas of use. Three rep- 
resentative situations are considered — the non-depository, the 
selected depository, and the complete depository library. 66 pages, 
13 record forms. Paper, $1.25 


THE USE OF THE SUBJECT CATALOG IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 


By LeRoy Charles Merritt 


Does the subject catalog justify its cost on the basis of use? This 
study answers the question for the University of California Library. 
(University of California Publications in Librarianship, Vol. |, 
No. 1.) 18 pages. Paper, $ .35 


« 
REACHING READERS: Techniques of 
Extending Library Services 

Edited by Carleton B. Joeckel 


A thoroughly practical description of the different 
kinds of service outlets employed in “reaching 
readers” in large-unit public libraries — this was 
the objective of the Institute at which the papers 
in this volume were presented. Out of print since 
1949, this book will be reprinted if enough orders 
are received. 124 pages, 7 maps. Paper, $2.75 


Berkeley 4, California 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 





California Library Association 


State Officers 1951 


President Laurence J. Clarke 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Dorothy M. Drake 
Second V-Pres. Frederick A. Wemmer 
Treasurer Evelyn Huston 


ALA Delegates: Term expires 
Evelyn Steel Little 1951 
John D. Henderson 1952 
Edwin T. Coman 1953 
Laurence Clark Powell 1954 


District Officers 1951 


Golden Empire 
President Allen R. Laursen 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Jane C. Cotton 
Secretary Martha James 
Golden Gate 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Leone Garvey 
Secretary Elizabeth Martin 
Mt. Shasta 
President Alice Anderson 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Esther L. Mardon 
Secretary Mrs. Marion Padgett 
Redwood 
President Edna D. Davis 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Helen Everett 
Secretary Margaret Beshore 
Southern District 
President Clara Breed 
Vice resident, President-Elect 
Esther Hile 
Evelyn Benagh Detchon 


Secretary 
Yosemite District 


President Mrs. Harriet S. Davids 

Vice-President, President-Elect 
Harry M. Rowe 

Secretary Mrs. Edith Schroeder 


Section Officers 1951 


College, University and Research Libraries 
Anne Markley, Chairman 
Mrs. Margo Westgaard, Secretary 
Northern Division 
Jeanette Van der Ploeg, Chairman 
Mrs. Frances C. Kehrlein, Secretary 
Southern Division 
Constance Lodge, Chairman 
Sister Mary Regis, Secretary 
Junior Members 
Dr. John Goldman, Chairman 
Mrs. Gertrude Reed, Secretary 


Library Work with Boys and Girls 
Mrs. Patricia Ladd, Chairman 
Gertrude M. Cordts, Secretary 

Municipal Libraries 
Dr. Peter T. Conmy, Chairman 
Mrs. Ethel De Witt Howard, Secretary 

Trustees 
Mary Creech, Chairman 
Mrs. Virginia Bryant, Secretary 

CLA Standing Committees 

Finance 
Evelyn Huston, Chairman 
Ella P. Morse 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 

Legislative 
Frederick A. Wemmer, Chairman 
Peter T. Conmy 
Thomas A. Dabagh 
Herbert V. Clayton 

Library Standards 
Beulah Mumm, Chairman 
Roberta Bowler 
Albert Lake 
Marion A. Milczewski 
Mrs. Thelma C. Jackman 

Membership 
Dorothy Drake, Chairman 
Jane Cotton 
Helen Everett 
Esther Hile 
Leone Garvey 
Esther Mardon 
Harry Rowe 

Nominating 
Constance Lodge, Chairman 

Parliamentarian 
Stuart Boland 

Public Relations 
Marco Thorne, Chairman 
Aane Farrell 
Mrs. Frances Henselman 
Jack Ramsey 

Publications 
Bertha Marshall, Chairman 
August Fruge 
Rosemary Livsey 
Grace Murray 
Robert Vosper 
Frederick Wemmer 
Jake Zeitlin 

Resolutions 
Frederick Wemmer, Chairman 

CLA Special Committees 

ALA National Relations 
Harry M. Rowe, Coordinator 
Dr. Donald Coney 
Dorothy Getz 
Mabel R. Gillis 
Mrs. Margaret Van Dussen 

Audio-Visual Aids 
Dr. Raynard Swank, Chairman 
Mrs. Helen Fitz-Richard 
Mrs. Gene Hutchinson 

ina e 
John Shaw 
Theodora Larsen 


° Sry mrmrme Somos 
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California Librarian Advertising 
Edwin Castagna, Chairman 
Joseph Allen 
Frank Bittle 


California State Documents 
Margaret Klausner, Chairman 
Elinor Alexander 
Dorothy Drake 
Mrs. Irma Goldner 
Jeanette Hagan 
Evelyn Huston 
Mrs. Thelma Jackman 
Mrs. Margot MacDonald 
Martin Thomas 


Cooperative Conservation of Newspaper 


Resources 
Neal Harlow, Chairman 
Joseph Belloli 
William R. Hawken 
John D. Henderson 
Thelma Neaville 
Caroline Wenzel 


Intellectual Freedom 


Mrs. Evelyn Benagh Detchon, Chairman 


Anne Farrell 

Miriam Matthews 

Mrs. Josephine Rhodehamel 
Dorothy Traver 

Harry M. Rowe 


Regional Cooperation 


Willis Kerr, General Chairman 


Northern Division 
Margaret Uridge, Chairman 
Gladys Andrews 
Helen Bruner 
Edward Colby 
J. Stillson Judah 


Southern Division 
Robert Vosper, Chairman 
Ruth Dively 
Rice Estes 
Armine McKenzie 
Beverly Caverhill 


State Aid Exploratory 
Coit Coolidge, Chairman 
Herbert Clayton 
Dr. Donald C. Davidson 
Marjorie Donaldson 
Margaret Klausner 
Helen Luce 
Esther Mardon 
LeRoy Merritt 
Eleanor Wilson 
Peter T. Conmy 


Mrs. Eleanor Morgan, Advisor 


California Library History 
Andrew Horn, Chairman 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 
August Fruge 
Neal Harlow 
Dr. Evelyn S. Little 
Dr. Lawrence C. Powell 
John Barr Tompkins 
Caroline Wenzel 


Membership Dues 
Monthly Salary 
Retire 
Unemployed 


200—249.99 


400—499.99 


Associate Member .....................-.- 
Affiliate Member 
(out of state) 
Teacttial 

When operating income during preced- 
ing year was— 

$20,000 am Pee 

20,000—40,000 

40,000—70,000 

70,000—100,000 

Over 100,000 hs 
Mail dues to Executive Secretary, 829 
Coventry Road, Berkeley 7. 


Library Associations 
Catholic Library Association 
No. Calif. Chairman 
Brother Justin P. Loughram, S.M. 
So. Calif. Chairman 
Rev. James W. Richardson, C.M. 
Library Public Relations Council 
So. Calif. Chairman Charlotte Speik 
Medical Library Association 
No. Calif. President Anna P. Kennedy 
So. Calif. President Louise Darling 
Music Librarians Association 
No. Calif. Chairman 
Mrs. Harriet Nicewonger 
So. Calif. Chairman Helen Azhderian 
Public Libraries Executives’ Association 
No. Calif. Theodora Larsen 
So. Calif. Mary Belle Kellogg 
School Libraries Association of California 
President Helen Bullock 
No. Calif. President Tom Murray 
So. Calif. President Bess Olson 
Los Angeles School Librarians Association 
President Mrs. Gladys McDowell 
Special Libraries Association 
San Francisco Bay Region Chapter 
President Eugenia Ironside 
Southern California Chapter 
President Edwin Hughes 
Theatre Libraries Association 
Southern California Chapter 
Chairman Dr. Wm. A. Melnitz 
Pasadena Library Club 
President Dorothy Bowen 
San Diego Library Club 
No officers as yet 





LIBRARY SERVICE, AN IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS IN THE COMMUNITY 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
53rd Annual Conference, October 3 - 6, 1951 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Wednesday, October 3 


10:00 A.M.—County Librarians’ Meeting Be- 
gins. 


12:00 Noon—C.L.A. Registration Begins, in 


lobby of Hotel Fairmont. Registration will * 


continue throughout the conference. Proof 
of registration will be required for ad- 
mission to all meetings. 


2:00 P.M.—County Librarians’ Meeting con- 
tinues. 

8:30 P.M.—Informal Reception, Music, in the 
Gold Room, where commercial exhibits in 
wide variety may be seen. 


Thursday, October 4 


8:00 A.M.—Boys and Girls Section Workshop. 
Storytelling Symposium Committee and 
Group Breakfast Meetings. 


10:00 A.M.—General Session: Welcome and 
— Laurence J. Clarke, Pre- 
siding. 

Welcome: Elmer Robinson, Mayor of San 
Francisco. 

Speaker: Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Li- 
brarian of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, ‘‘A Change of Pace.” 


12:30 P.M.—Friends of the Library Luncheon, 
sponsored by Trustees Section and Mu- 
nicipal Libraries Section. 

Speakers: Paul Speegle and Nat Schmul- 
owitz, “A Time to Laugh.” 


2:30 P.M.—Trustees Section Meeting. 


AFTERNGON — Free time and Entertain- 
ment; Visits and Tours. Dr. Peter T. 
Conmy and the staff of the Oakland Pub- 
lic Library will be hosts at tea in their 
new building. 


6:00 P.M.—Library School Dinners, to be ar- 
raned. 


8:00 P.M.—General Session: Dr. Donald Con- 

ey, Presiding. 

Program arranged by Dr. Raynard C. 
Swank. 

Film Libraries, A Panel Discussion with 
three film showings. 

Moderator: John Wendell Dodds, Director 
of Special Programs in Humanities, Stan- 
ford University. 


Friday, October 5 


8:00 A.M.—Boys and Girls Section Workshop: 
Storytelling Symposium. z 
Committee and Group breakfast meetings. 


3:00 A.M.— Northern California Regional 
Group of Catalogers Meeting, Gleeson Li- 
brary, University of San Francisco (all 
persons interested in cataloging are in- 
vited to attend this meeting). Richard 
Dillon, Presiding. 

Speakers: Caroline Martin, Standard Oil 
Company Library and Helen M. Bruner, 
Sutro Branch, California State Library, 
‘‘Ephemera—Overlooked Treasure.” 

10:00 A.M.—College, University and Research 
Libraries Section ry Gleeson Li- 
brary, University of San ncisco: Busi- 
ness Meeting. 


Symposium: Research Materials in Three 
California Libraries— 

Scripps College See Drake 

Los Angeles County Museum Library— 
Richard O’Brien 

Sutro Branch, California State Library 
—Richard H. Dillon 

Junior Members Section Meeting — Hotel 
Fairmont. 

Municipal Libraries Section Meeting—Ho- 
tel Fairmont. 

Boys and Girls Section Meeting — Hotd 

airmont. 

Staff Organizations Round Table Meeting— 
Hotel Fairmont. Margaret Gabriel Hick- 
man, Presiding. 

Speaker: Ermin Norris, ‘‘Public Employees 
are Human, Ttoo.” 


12:30 P.M.—SECTION AND GROUP 

LUNCHEONS 

College and University—Hotel Fairmont. 
Speaker: W. B. Ready, Head of Acquisi- 
tions, Stanford University Libraries. 

Junior Members Section—Hotel Fairmont. 

Boys and Girls Section—Hotel Fairmont. 
peaker: Jean Colby. 

Staff Organizations Round Table — Hote 
Fairmont. 


2:00 P.M.—General Session: CLA Business 
Meeting. Laurence J. Clarke and Dorothy 
M. Drake, Presiding. 
Election Report, Wendell B. Coon, Chair- 
man Election Committee. 
Other Committee Reports. 
Trustee Citation. 


7:30 P.M.—Formal Banquet, Hotel Fairmont. 

Master of Ceremonies: Herbert C. Clish, 

City and County Superintendent, San 
Francisco Schools. 

Speaker: Dr. Henry H. Hart, Author, 
Traveler, Orientalist, recipient of Com- 
monwealth Club Award, 1950, for his 
book, ‘‘Sea Road to the Indies.” 


Saturday, October 6 


10:00 A.M.—General Session. Margaret Gird- 
ner, Presiding. 
Speaker: Virginia Kirkus, 
Reading.” 


12:00 Noon—Book Luncheon, “A Salute to 
Miss Gillis’ sponsored by the Northern 
Section of the School Library Association 
of California. 

Guest Speaker: Ruth Harshaw. 

All members of the School Library As- 
sociation and other Library Associations 
wiii be welcome. 

Special Libraries Luncheon — Hotel Fair- 
mont. Joint luncheon meeting of the San 
Francisco, Southern California and Puget 
Sound Chapters of the Special Libraries 
Association. 

The Music Library Association, Northern 
California Chapter, plans to hold its — 
lar meeting on Saturday afternoon, P 
tober 6, exact time and place to be an- 
nounced. Members of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter are especially welcome. 
Dr. Vincent Duckles, who has just re- 
turned from a year on a Fullbright Fel- 
lowship, will speak on the music libraries 
of England and Paris. 


“Unrequired 


latios 
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The President’s Message 


gee OFTEN library conferences 
have been criticized as not accom- 
plishing the end for which the confer- 
ence was intended. I feel confident that 
the 1951 conference will not go on rec- 
ord as deserving that criticism. 


The world, today, moves too fast to 
waste valuable time in loitering over 
trifles, especially when major problems 
are confronting us on all sides. With 
this in mind we have endeavored in ar- 
ranging the sessions of the conference, 
to keep them tightly knit and under 
one roof. 


Our overall plans will attempt to 
establish workable programs for the fu- 
ture, to take factual recognition of the 
questions which must be solved, and to 
level attention upon all things which 
may affect the welfare of those engaged 
in library work. 

That we are all aware of the serious 
problems confronting us is evident, but 
we must face the undeniable reality 
that the time has come to take an even 
more active part in the life of the com- 
munity than heretofore, and banish for- 
ever the passive attitude which cultural 
institutions have in the past been too 
often expected to follow. 

Our goal, then, is to have the largest 
and finest California Library Association 
conference in the history of the associa- 
tion, so that many voices may be raised, 
and many questions seriously examined. 

The Co-chairmanship of the commit- 


tee on general arrangements will be in 
the experienced and competent hands 
of Joseph Allen and Margaret V. Gird- 
ner, ably assisted by Coit Coolidge, 
Donald Coney, Clara B. Dills, Anne 
M. Farrell and Mrs. Edna Yelland. 


An excellent program for your en- 
joyment has been prepared, with a roster 
of well-known personalities featured as 
speakers and guests. Two tours are 
scheduled, one in the East Bay, and one 
in San Francisco, with inspection of 
new library buildings, open house and 
tea served during the afternoon. 


At this early date much of the exhibit 
space is already under contract, and 
exhibitors promise excellent and colorful 
displays. 

To assist the committee and avoid 
unnecessary delay in registration, we 
urge you to send in advance registration 
to Mrs. Edna Yelland as soon as possible. 


I am deeply indebted to all members 
who have worked with me during the 
year, and to those in charge of pre- 
liminary arrangements. I sincerely hope 
to repay that debt, at least in part, by 
doing all that is possible on my part to 
assure everyone who attends the con- 
ference a pleasant and happy memory 
of the days spent in San Francisco. 
There will be many things to do, and 
many things to see—on October 3-6, 
1951, at the Fairmont Hotel, in San 
Francisco. 

—LAURENCE J. CLARKE 


eS. 
The CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN (formerly California Library Bulletin) is published in 
September, December, March, and June, by the California Library Association and is dis- 
tributed to members. Copy deadline Sth of the month preceding publication. Average circu- 
lation 2700. Subscription price for non-members $2 a year; single copies 50¢. Correspondence 
regarding subscriptions and advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 
Coventry Road, Berkeley 7; editorial correspondence and news should be sent to the Editor, 
Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles 17. 


Views expressed in this publication are not necessarily endorsed by the Association. 
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CALIFORNIA’S NEW STATE 
LIBRARIAN 


MRS. CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN 
California State Librarian 


Carma Russell Zimmerman, Washing- 
ton State Librarian since 1945, has been 
appointed by Governor Warren to suc- 
ceed Mabel R. Gillis who retired July 
ist. Mrs. Zimmerman is no stranger to 
California libraries. She was assistant in 
the Circulation Department of the Berke- 
ley Public Library, Chief Librarian, Wat- 
sonville Public Library, County Librarian 
of Orange and San Bernardino Counties. 
In 1940 she was president of our Cali- 
fornia Library Association, and is well- 
known in the library field, having been 
ALA Councillor since 1945, represent- 
ing the Washington Library Association 
from 1947 to 1951, and served as Presi- 
dent of the PNLA in 1950-51. 

Governor Warren's appointment was 
made after receiving recommendations of 
a committee of prominent California Li- 
brarians appointed for that purpose. The 
members of the committee were Laurence 
J. Clarke, San Francisco Public Library, 
Dr. Peter Conmy, Oakland Public Li- 
brary, Clara E. Breed, San Diego Public 
Library, Eleanor Wilson, Kern County 
Library, Margaret Klausner, Stockton 
Public Library, Dr. Donald Coney, Uni- 
versity of California Library at Berkeley, 
Dorothy M. Drake, Scripps College Li- 
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TELL THE WORLD 
ALIFORNIA Librarians are th 
most interesting people! This little 
magazine hasn't room enough to tell the 
half of it. Will editors of Staff maga 
zines, and county librarians who get out 
monthly Letters take heed of the fol 
lowing: 

Harold Roth, who is with the edi- 
torial reference library of the New York 
Times, is looking for material for a col 
umn on libraries and library activities 
to be published at intervals in the Times. 
California librarians can help bring this 
project into being and at the same time 
let the country know what's going on 
on the West Coast, if they will advise 
Mr. Roth of their current activities. He 
is especially interested, of course, in 
items with a news angle. 

Most projects of the type he would 
like would be reported in staff and ad- 
ministrative bulletins. For instance, the 
LAPL Broadcaster, Operation LAPL, 
the Pasadena Grapevine, and other li 
brary publications of this nature would 
give him much fine material. We urge 
librarians throughout the state to send 
all of their bulletins to Mr. Roth. The 
address of the- Times is 229 West Forty 
third Street, New York City. 


LAURENCE CLARKE 
President, California Library Association 
brary, James S. Dean, State Director of 
Finance, and Harold L. Hamill, Los An 
geles Public Library, Chairman. 





The Problem Of Acquisitions: The Chicago 
Symposium 


By W. B. 


W. B. READY, now of Stanford University, 
made a decided hit with California Librarian 
readers last June with his witty account of 
British reading habits. Bowing politely to the 
clamor for more, we present Mr. Ready again 
and heartily endorse the hope expressed 
many people that he will become a regular 
contributor. 

T CHICAGO, in the week following 

the ALA Conference in July, the 
Graduate Library School held their an- 
nual Symposium, the sixteenth in the 
series. It will be written up, then printed 
and distributed, but that takes all too 
long: this year was well along before the 
content of last year’s Symposium was 
available, and that is the argument for 
this brief report. The Symposium, grand- 
iloquently called A Conference on Schol- 
ars, Librarians and Booksellers at Mid- 
Century, met at International House 
from July 16 to July 21, and this was 
the way of it. 

Pierce Butler was the Director of the 
Symposium, and although he disclaimed 
authorship of the preamble it did set out 
well enough the intended purpose, so 
that it is worth repeating: 

Recent developments along many lines have 
complicated the problems of acquisitions of 
materials for the research library. Over the 
past half-century, as the United States has 
grown in world power, American research 
libraries have become increasingly responsible 
for the selection, acquisition and preservation 
of large research collections. New social, po- 
litical, and economic conditions have influ- 
enced their ability to do this and have modi- 
fied the directions of library development. 
International events have intensified the diff- 
culties of maintaining adequate acquisitions 
policies and practices on non-American book 
markets. American librarians have devised 
several methods of adjustment to the general 
problem. This Conference* will consider the 
current problems faced by the scholars and 
the librarians in maintaining adequate research 
collections. 

Pierce Butler, then, was the Director, 
and he was a good one. He rightly and 
vehemently curtailed all discussions, 
wherever possible, of technical processes 
of reproduction, because the ALA Con- 
*The Graduate Library School calls these Symposia 


Conferences, which was confusing, in Chicago, in 
July 1951. 


READY 


ference, in the previous week, had de- 
voted some time to that aspect, but in 
his vehemence and in his eloquence 
against the discussion of micro-photog- 
raphy at the meetings of the Symposium 
he was like a good monastic librarian, at 
the turn of the fifteenth century, who 
inveighed against that time’s new tech- 
nical process: for all his righteous de- 
nunciation the topic seeped in anyhow. 


The Symposium was divided into 
parts: the Director introduced the series 
of talks, then the former conditions of 
the scholarly libraries occupied two ses- 
sions, the present conditions received the 
same treatment, and there were four ses- 
sions devoted to the possible and prob- 
able readjustments that lay ahead. Be- 
sides these sessions there were two col- 
loquia, on Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
and on Saturday morning there was a 
summary of the whole thing. It was a 
good, well-ordered arrangement. 


The Director began, on Monday morn- 
ing, with his Introduction. He called it 
Challenge and Response in Scholarly Li- 
brarianship. It was inspirational in char- 
acter, and his paper, when it appears, 
will be good reading. As an exponent 
of the problems of the past, as a biblio- 
graphical historian, Pierce Butler was an 
ideal choice as the introductory speaker 
and as he spoke, stressing the dignity of 
man and the value of books, the need 
for a knowledge of bibliographical geog- 
raphy, his voice contended not only with 
the roar of the passing I.C. trains, that 
provided a rumbling Greek chorus, a 
crashing discord of what progress por- 
tends, but also with the prevailing atti- 
tude among librarians that rather cyni- 
cally discounts the enthusiasm of book- 
men and a respect for the humanistic 
past: the speech was a warming, old-time 
performance. 


Arthur Bestor, associate professor of 
history at the University of Illinois, 
spoke in the afternoon, and he departed 
from the announced program to speak 
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upon The Transformation of American 
Scholarship from 1875 to the Ist World 
War. No date in history is very good 
for use as a watershed, but before 1875, 
said Bestor, scholarship was generally 
non-monographical and was, in America, 
generally away from libraries. Scholars 
built their own collections, and while 
Parkman was a professor at Harvard it 
was late in his life, when his great writ- 
ings were done, and it was horticulture, 
not history that gave him his university 
chair. There were the others like Park- 
man but gradually the universities took 
over from the Academy and Society 
Libraries as the main sources for schol- 
ars, and the college libraries which had 
been mere replicas of gentlemen's collec- 
tions began to take on a new purpose 
and function. The new universities and 
the new men, such as Johns Hopkins, 
Cornell, Michigan, and Eliot at Harvard 
were the precursors of the changing pat- 
tern, and the arising respect for German 
scholarship, the seminar system, and the 
development of the Ph.D. programs 
brought about the present order in some 
sort of process of assimilation so that 
there was a great growth of libraries 
within the universities: they became nec- 
essary to contain the graduate schools 
and the faculty research that became the 
capstone of the new American Univer- 
sity. By 1900 the process had solidified 
and with it, because of its historical 
background, the problems of the future 
were determined. 

Arthur Bestor read a good paper, but 
it was properly counterbalanced, and the 
ease of the participants in the symposium 
was rightly disturbed, by the words of 
the next speaker, Warner G. Rice, of 
Michigan, who was like a cold wind 
blowing. This was one of the best papers 
of the conference. It discounted the value 
of the present pattern of scholarship and 
of universities and it deplored the de- 
basement of culture that has come about 
through the specialization and the prag- 
matism and the growing universitality of 
scholarly institutions. Warner Rice told 
of the decay of the small Liberal Arts 
colleges, and he mourned their passing. 
He had much in common with many of 
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the listeners, but there were others who 
did not agree with him, and the great 
historical process of these days, the rise 
of the Common Man, the vulgarisation 
of learning, was bruited in the subs. 
quent discussion and the Symposium be- 
gan to take on a shape, so that there 
was a visible Left, and a Right, and a 
Center. 

The part of the Symposium called 
Present Conditions was interesting and 
diverse. Arthur Hamlin, the Executive 
Secretary, Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, read a paper on the 
Economic and Financial Conditions of 
the present situation, and the paper was 
as full of meat as an egg. It was a hot 
and sultry Tuesday afternoon when he 
presented his paper: the atmosphere was 
somnolent, and the battery of facts and 
figures that Arthur Hamlin presented 
needed more attention than they re 
ceived. The paper was a necessary one 
and it will be better read than some of 
the more crimson passages of oratory 
that preceded and succeeded it. 

Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry 
gave a wise and witty talk on Book Sup- 
ply and the Book Market on Wednesday 
morning. All that week the Chicago Tri 
bune had been acting up, trying to create 
alarm and despondency over the evil 
Britannic designs of the Rhodes Scholars 
within the U.S.A., and Pargellis was a 
Rhodes Scholar, so he warned the Sym 
posium, and, in a way, he showed that 
Colonel McCormick’s paper was right, 
that Oxford does something to a man, 
that puts Chicago on the periphery rath 
er than in the center, when it comes to 
book collecting. Stanley Pargellis is one 
of the great book collectors, although he 
discounts his ability, a vile Oxonian trait. 
This paper was a delightful one, leaving 
the Symposium envious and thinking 
that, after all, that’s the Newberry. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Sym 
posium rested, which perhaps accounted 
for the spirited reaction that resulted 
from the paper read on Thursday morn 
ing by Louis Gottschalk, Professor of 
Modern History, University of Chicago, 
upon what, in the future, will be the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Sentimental Journey, 1951 


T WAS SPRING when I returned 

to Dijon, by slow train from the 
east. Earlier in the day I had travelled 
from Belfort to Besancon, between the 
Vosges and the Juras, rolling down the 
valley of the Doubs in a gasoline- 
engined railcar, packed between peas- 
ants and soldiers, snaking ‘longside the 
river through fields of grass and butter- 
cups: cow heaven! So swiftly drops the 
Doubs in its rush to the Saone that fre- 
quent locks are needed, to enable canal 
boats to navigate. At Besancon, during 
a wait between trains, I watched a gang 
of boys en route to their first military 
training, ragged bumpkins with hayseed 
in their hair, being herded along the 
platform to waiting busses, and joking 
rudely with onlookers—all but one, who 
brought up the rear. Though roughly 
dressed like the others, his head was 
well shaped, his face sensitive, and when 
our eyes met as he passed I saw him on 
the verge of tears. I thought of Rilke, 
of Rimbaud. 


The train wandered west, from 
Franche-Comté to Burgundy, through 
thin forests stacked with cordwood and 
fields of flowering mustard. At Auxonne 
we crossed the weir-loud Saone, flowing 
south to join the Rhone at Lyon. Then, 
like a toy city in the distance, Dijon 
appeared, the clustered towers and 
steeples landmarking the old town — 
originally a Roman castrum or walled 
camp — now belted with modern stuc- 
cos; while away to the south, twenty 
miles to Beaune, ran the Cote d'Or, a 
low, limestone ridge, bearing on its east- 
ern slope the noble vines of Burgundy. 


For two days I sought the haunts of 
my student years, finding the old lime- 
stone buildings more golden than ever. 
In their lust for metal the Germans had 
stripped Dijon of most of her statues. 
Rameau was gone, a stone Bossuet sur- 
vived. Piron, also in stone, was still 
there, with his carven self-epitaph, Ce 
qui ne fut rien meme pas académicien. 
His naked bronze muse, proferring 
laurel, had been raped away over the 
Rhine. A bronze fountain-statue of a 
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wine-treader, revered by the Dijonnais 
as their town’s pagan saint, was hidden 
from the Hun, and brought out tri- 
umphantly on L-Day, when the Ameri- 
can troops arrived. 


Délicieuse ville, mélancolique et douce, 
was Victor Hugo’s description of Dijon; 
and without friends one would find it 
indeed a lonesome place, despite the 
weathered beauty of its buildings and 
the delights of its shop-windows. My 
old university professors were gone, a 
professor in English in the high school, 
with whom I had exchanged bilingual 
conversations, was dead. It was his suc- 
cessor, a blonde Norman from Gaen 
named Gabriel Boucé, who rehumanized 
Dijon for me, by tramping the town 
with me, listening to my nostalgic ex- 
clamations, and taking me into his home, 
at Number 7 Rue Berbisey—an apart- 
ment in an old hotel where Mirabeau 
had once lived. 


Boucé’e equally blonde Norman wife, 
their sons aged 15 and 11, and her 
mother, formed the family. Their fav- 
orite book, which they had all read in 
English, was The Pastures of Heaven; 
and my préstige rose, especially with 
the boys, when I volunteered personal 
impressions of “Salinas John” and his 
native Monterey County. A fat and 
meaty joint had been roasted in my 
honor, and the salad bowl well girdled 
with garlic. A hearth fire warmed the 
room. We ate and talked for hours. 
The conversation, in which everyone 
took part, was Gallic in substance and 
nuance. “Do you have a girl friend?” 
I asked the serious 15-year-old. “That 
boy!” the father replied with good- 
humored scorn. “He's no Frenchman. 
Does nothing but study.” The boy 
grinned, little brother laughed himself 
under the table, and the two women 
nodded approval—of what? 


In the morning I strolled about the 
narrow streets once more, trying to soak 
up impressions enough to last another 
twenty years if necessary. Great was 
my joy when a café garcon remembered 
me. To the top of the Ducal Palace 
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tower I climbed and gazed over the 
characteristic Burgundian rooftops of 
vari-colored tile and beyond to the east, 
where once on a winter’s day I had 
seen Mont Blanc, a hundred miles away, 
like a ghost on the earth’s edge. In a 
shop in the Rue des Forges I bought a 
blue denim worker's blouse, and else- 
where a rafhia bag which I stuffed with 
Dijon specialties, including a bottle of 
creme de cassis, a liqueur made from 
black currants, and with brioches, ba- 
nanas and thick cream. After “Norm” 
saw me off on the 18.24 rapide to Paris, 
I unpacked my bag, stretched out, and 
made my own supper. We tunneled 
under the watershed from Rhone to 
Seine, as rain curtained the day; and 
in stomach and heart I felt a most heav- 
enly gastro-geographical bliss. 


On the next day I made my first pil- 
grimage to Chartres. There I spent a 
long day of solitary joy, drifting about 
the cathedral. All my reading, includ- 
ing Henry Adams, had failed to prepare 
me for the beauty of Chartres. A rainy 
morning cleared to bright sun at noon, 
and as the light changed, I saw the win- 
dows erupt with color. Seated obscurely 
in the transept I witnessed a wedding, 
then a funeral, and saw the worshippers 
come and go with stained light on their 
faces. Up innumerable steps I spiralled 
to the top of one tower, and seated 
there out of the wind, with my back 
against sunwarmed stone, I knew full 
well that it was in every sense a high 
point of my life. 


Back in Paris love was in the leafy 
air. Couples meandered down the green 
alleys of the Luxembourg Gardens. 
Along the riverbank lovers fished for 
hearts. The long twilights were ineffably 
sweet, as night gently covered the city 
and the river wrapped all round in a 
lavender scarf. For my love in London 
I bought no perfumed silks; only a 
shoulder roast of lamb, a succulent little 
chef d’oeuvre, rolled and tied with lov- 
ing skill by the butcher on the corner 
of the Rue Jacob and the Rue Bonaparte. 


—LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
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TRUSTEES SECTION 


You, of course, are planning to attend 
the BIG EVENT joint luncheon of the 
Friends of the Library and Trustees Di- 
vision on Thursday noon, October 4th, 
at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
at which one of our outstanding Trus 
tees, Mr. Nat Schmulowitz (attorney) 
and Mr. Paul Speegle (of pen and radio 
fame) will be guest speakers. 


The Trustees annual business meeting 
will be at 2:30 p. m. following the 
luncheon. The business will be confined 
to a minimum of time to allow participa 
tion by all present in matters of mutual 
interest to Trustees. 


There will also be condensed report 
by the C.L.A. Trustee Division Chair- 
man of the recent A.L.A. Convention, 
Trustees Div. meetings in Chicago, which 
she attended as Treasurer of the A.L.A. 
Trustees Division. She will also report 
on the “Trustee Workshop” which was 
sponsored jointly by the University of 
Chicago and A.L.A. Trustees. 


ALSO—Bring your questions regard: 
ing starting a Friends of the Library 
Group in your own community. Such a 
group can be of inestimable help to your 
Library. 


The Second Annual Notable Public 
Relations Contest has been planned 
again this year for the CLA conference 
in San Francisco. All California Libra 
ries are invited to participate in entering 
either a whole year’s program or a spe’ 
cial public relations project for the judg: 
ing. Simplicity will be the rule in pre: 
paring exhibits of material entered. De- 
tails are being sent to all CLA member 
libraries by postal card or they can be 
secured from Miss Anne Farrell, San 
Francisco Public Library. Object of the 
contest will be to find the “most notable” 
public relations effort by a library in 
California during the past year since the 
last CLA meeting. Prize is $25.00 in 
books, $12.50 each from the Stanford 
University Press and the University of 
California Press. 
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Richmond’s New Library Building 


By JACK SHAW 


ee 
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ee Louisville’s Skip Graham, 
modern merchandising methods, and 
the windowless supermarket, Richmond's 
new library building invites from with- 
out as well as from within. The main 
library building at Richmond, Califor- 
nia, is one of the first postwar public 
library buildings. It’s plan and function 
indicate considerable departure from 
older concepts of library structure. It 
was designed on the basis of use by 
an expanding manufacturing city. Large 
open spaces, clean lines, an all-glass 
front, maximum natural light — all 
promote freedom of movement, easy 
reading and a friendly and pleasant at- 
mosphere. At the same time reader 
control from the main desk is easily 
managed, from playful children at one 
end to overly sociable teen-agers at the 
other. 

Costing $573,392, the library is one 
of the four buildings of the new 
$3,950,000 Richmond Civic Center: the 
City Hall, Hall of Justice, Municipal 
Auditorium and Library, located at 26th 
and Macdonald Avenue. This is slightly 
east of the main business section and 
within easy reach of new spreading en- 
terprises and the developing residential 
area. The location is on a main arterial 
and convenient for people in cars pass- 
ing from home to business, from shop- 
ping to housework. Richmond, a town 
of 23,600 in 1940 mushroomed as a 
shipbuilding center during the war. The 
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present population is between 90,000 
and 100,000. The new main library 
was planned on the strength of this 
tremendous growth. 

The building was designed by Milton 
T. Pflueger, San Francisco architect, 
after some five years of planning and a 
year of construction. Of structural steel 
and reinforced concrete faced with red 
brick, matching the rest of the Civic 
Center, the building was completed De- 
cember 5, 1949, at a cost of $517,000 
plus $40,025 for the furniture and 
$16,367 for the steel stacks. Mr. Pflueger 
was very generous in allowing staff 
participation in the planning. The basic 
layout of the room arrangements, the 
loan desks, book capacities, were all 
planned by the library staff. Final di- 
mensions, color schemes, furniture styles 
were all worked out by the architects. 
They went to a great deal of trouble 
to work out detailed matters to the sat- 
isfaction of the staff, and were very 
careful in supervising the work to see 
that all decisions reached in conference 
were carried out. 

The total seating capacity of the adult 
and children’s departments is 202. In 
addition the lecture room (where films 
can be shown, children’s story hours are 
held, local group meetings take place) 
seats 100. A net book capacity of 86,000 
is planned for the present shelving ar- 
rangement, with one fifth of each shelf 
for local expansion. The building faces 
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east, thus allowing maximum natural 
light through the glass front (there are 
about 5,000 square feet of glass in the 
library building alone). Direct rays of 
the sun are not a problem; they gradu- 
ally recede from the reading room by 
ten o'clock in the morning, providing 
the sun is shining. As a whole the li- 
brary contains 31,250 square feet, and 
it’s volume adds up to 509,000 cubic feet. 

The factory-type building has no base- 
ment, the main floor plan being a con- 
crete slab directly on grade with a 
covering of mottled gray asphalt tile. 
The main reading room has a blue 
ceiling with inset squares of egg-crate 
louvred fluorescent lights. Pillars along 
the inside of the glass front are brick 
red to match the exterior. Walls are 
buff, stacks gray. All furniture, supplied 
by the L. and E. Emanuel Company, 
San Francisco, is select bleached finish 
birch. In the main reading room are 10 
club chairs upholstered in top grain 
brown leather very popular with adult 
readers. In the children’s room are two 
leather upholstered Lawson style daven- 
ports. 
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At the back of the main reading room 
lengthwise are the open stacks, main 
floor and mezzanine. Standard steel 
shelving, supplied by the W. R. Ames 
Company of San Francisco, are on 
solid,.movable decks. At present there 
are four foot aisles between, a slight 
sacrifice in book capacity more than off- 
set by the increased accessibility of the 
books. At the center of the stack ar- 
rangement is the main desk where books 
are returned, fines taken, reference ques 
tions handled. Here are the main tele 
phones and the RCA paging system for 
distributing calls for the staff members. 
And, near this desk are the bibliographi- 
cal tools, the public catalog at south 
center, a map and pamphlet collection. 
At the library entrance, across from 
the main desk, is the charge-out desk. 

At the back of the building on the 
ground floor is the work and processing 
room running the length of the build 
ing. The receiving and shipping, cata 
loging, branch records, shelf lists, book 
repair work, all takes place in this long 
room with the processes arranged in 

(Continued on page 43) 
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An Interview With Christopher Isherwood 


T IS SUPPOSED to be a mistake to 

meet great writers. Candid inter- 
viewers have revealed, from time to 
time, that Max Beerbohm’s conversa- 
tion is not nearly so witty as his essays, 
that George Moore was often glum at 
breakfast, that Sinclair Lewis frequently 
wouldn’t speak at all. Most librarians 
have experienced a slight sinking of the 
heart on encountering literary celebrities 
at library gatherings. What on earth is 
there to say in the two minutes you are 
spared by the latest lady historical novel- 
ist? No doubt we are reacting against 
the nineteenth century cult of the artist. 
But on the whole one finds it safer to 
know an author only through his books. 

Nevertheless, when I had a chance 
recently to interview Christopher Isher- 
wood for a Los Angeles newspaper I 
couldnt escape a very nineteenth cen- 
tury sort of romantic glow. Like many 
of my generation, I have been exposed 
to two overwhelming literary influences. 
One of these, of course, is Mr. Eliot. 
The other is that brilliant group of Eng- 
lish writers who dazzled the ‘thirties, 
Auden, Spencer, Day-Lewis, and Isher- 
wood among others. Since I happen to 
be more interested in prose than in 
poetry, it was Isherwood who had the 
greatest impact upon me. As a recent 
critic has said, no one writing in Eng- 
lish today can. equal him in the handling 
of dialogue and very few in the crea- 
tion of character. His short novel The 
Last of Mr. Norris, like The Sun Also 
Rises or The Great Gatsby, remains 
alive after the particular era that it 
embodies has long since disappeared. 
Moreover, Isherwood has solved a tech- 
nical problem that is central to our 
times. By economy, precision of thought 
and image, and beautiful control of his 
material, he was able to reduce the 
great chaos and conflicts of our age to 
the lucidity of a work of art. 
_ Isherwood received me at his house 
in Laguna and we sat outside overlook- 
ing the ocean. Sea and sky merged in 
a blue tranquility that formed a perfect 
setting for a moment caught beyond 
time (as the experience was for me) 
save for an occasional ominous intru- 
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sion, on the edge of the quiet, in the 
form of distant naval gunfire. I had 
brought a notebook; I had decided on 
a few definite, sensible questions, after 
which I would take my leave. Unfor- 
tunately, something happened to me. 
It was as if all the accounts I have read 
of the literary life at its best, the Gon- 
court circle, the famous Sundays at 
Mallarmé’s, the Fugitive group in this 
country, and Auden and his circle in 
England, everything I have read about 
authors suddenly for a charmed moment, 
became a reality in which I was partici- 
pating. Alas, for my carefully planned 
interview, alas for the strain on Isher- 
wood’s courtesy. I stayed two hours. I 
talked too much. I forgot about being 
the carefully anonymous interviewer. I 
asked the questions every writer is in- 
terested in, questions about character, 
point of view, style. As in a sort of 
dream, I found myself giving my opin- 
ions on writing, which was a little like 
an evening at the Los Angeles Public 
Library when Richard Aldington was 
supposed to be the chief speaker and 
all the time available was monopolized 
by an intense, verbose and extremely 
self-analytical young woman who had 
published one mystery story. 

I wish I could reproduce something 
of the excitement of Isherwood’s words 
that afternoon as he spoke at random 
over his experiences since the time he 
first made the acquaintance of a dread- 
ful little six year old boy, one of those 
family friends you try to avoid, named 
W. H. Auden. He told the hilarious 
story of the real Mr. Norris who, far 
from being abashed at being a fictional 
character of somewhat ambiguous re- 
pute, takes a deep interest in the destiny 
of “our” book, as he refers to it, being 
elated at good notices and simply furious 
at any reviewer cad enough to find fault. 
He spoke with sympathy and insight 
about young writers and the problems 
they face; incidentally, his choice of the 
more significant figures of the new crop 
doesn’t jibe with those mentioned in 
After the Lost Generation. He natur- 
ally told a good deal about Vedanta, 
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Hidebound And Shelved 


By RUTH M. ISAACS 


PERHAPS HERE we have a challenge that 
will disturb slightly the torpor of polite in- 
difference that sometimes seems to character- 
ize the library world. Mrs. Isaacs is on the 
staff of the Richmond Branch of the San 
Francisco Public Library. 


664 ‘ONTROVERSY is becoming one 

of the lost arts” writes Armine 
Mackenzie in his article of June 1951 
in our California Librarian. He further 
states that debate (or controversy) as a 
fine art has vanished, and then he pro- 
ceeds to tie this wistful statement in 
with the succeeding paragraphs wherein 
he deplores the superfluity of such pro- 
fessional articles as the ‘how to do’ and 
the personal experiences of librarians. 
Amen. Amen. 

The opening sentence of this interest- 
ing article would lead one to assume 
that controversy had, at one time or an- 
other, been the modus operandi of the 
librarian, and that the prim, bespectacled 
introvert whom the cartoonists have por- 
trayed so often that the mind of man 
runneth not to the contrary, is a libelous 
misrepresentation, and that in real life 
the librarian is, or was, a paragon of 
wit and repartee. But, of course Mr. 
Mackenzie didn’t mean that controversy 
had anything at all to do with librarians 
for he goes on to say that it is “rather 
a jump from the great ages of French 
literature to the professional writings of 
American librarians.” He did not bring 
up the matter of oral controversy. Ac- 
cording to Webster (and certainly Sam- 
uel Johnson) controversy means discus- 
sion, dispute, and sometimes a quarrel, 
and one of the synonyms used for de- 
bate is argue, and somehow or other 
controversy and debate sound oral, but 
unfortunately not in the library world. 
Too much is being written and too little 
spoken, so that controversy in either 
interpretation is not a lost art to us be- 
cause you can’t lose something you have 
never possessed. The lack of vocalizing 
in the library profession makes one won- 
der if the librarian was not born and 
bred to be seen and not heard and many 
a library bond and budget has suffered 
in consequence. 


Probably never before in the history 
of the library movement has there been 
a crisis such as there is today, when the 
heart and soul of free expression is 
being threatened by fanatical pressure 
groups and when our own ALA Bil 
of Rights is being nibbled at bit by bit, 
and yet, we librarians go about our 
knitting and discuss library techniques 
and ‘how to do’ methods. On the other 
hand, we deplore the fact that the li 
brary profession is unrecognized. that 
we lack prestige, that we are underpaid 
and understaffed. Meanwhile we con 
tinue to barricade ourselves in our Ivory 
Tower absorbed in our catalogues and 
expect the multitudes to sing our praises. 

One of Gertrude Stein's contributions 
to modern literature was her emphatic 
emphasis on the 20th century. She 
pounded home to her now famous pro 
teges the fact that a great many writers 
while living in the 20th century were 
writing and thinking in the 19th cer 
tury, and that here in America, which 
was definitely the 20th century, writers 
must create a new style and so we have 
Joyce, Hemingway, Dos Passos, Sher 
wood Anderson, etc. In leading the 
way to a new school of writing, thes 
writers broke with tradition and severed 
themselves from the shackles of restraint 
that was as obsolete to our century as 
the horse and buggy. Unfortunately, 
however, librarians still cling to tradi: 
tion. We still hover around the 19th 
century when librarians were meek, 
mild and forgotten. We ask ourselves 
and each other (in articles) why the 
library is losing out to other mas 
media. We have surveys and inquiries 
(and we don’t like the results) but we 
still have the 19th century approach of 
believing our duties lie in handing out 
other people’s ideas and having none of 
our own (at least not for public expres 
sion). We are ambivalent as to the role 
we are to assume and as is usual in the 
case of indecision we make no decisions 
and therefore are incapable of action. 


If the librarian is ever to attain a 
(Continued on page 44) 





The Power Of The Book 


By HELEN E. HAINES 


OM THE TIME of its establish- 

ment the Lippincott Award has held 
my deep interest and admiration, not 
only as recognition and encouragement 
of constructive professional librarianship 
but as example of the kinship and 
cooperation between all the men and 
women — librarians, publishers, book- 
sellers, bookmen in general — whose 
work is to bring the power of the book 
into the common life of the world. This 
kinship and cooperation steadily broad- 
ens and strengthens. It had vital demon- 
stration in the Pre-Conference meeting 
on “Partnership of Librarian and Pub- 
lisher,” which closed on Sunday; and 
it is building, I believe, our strongest 
bulwark in maintaining what Jefferson 
called “the illimitable freedom of the 
human mind.” 


Of course, the power of the book 
underlies all the Lippincott Awards. Go 
over them and you will see that the 
awards made during preceding years 
center on executive, administrative, and 
organizational achievements: which in- 
clude extension of library facilities for 
all our population, enhancement and en- 
largement of professional library service; 
vital development of public relations; a 
wonderful library seed-planting in dif- 
ferent countries of the globe; and a con- 
tinuing enrichment of education, of the 
materials of knowledge, and of aids in 
research. Last year’s award gave acco- 
lade to the great system of bibliographi- 
cal record which has established the 
most extensive and intensive process of 
extracting and conveying information 
from printed matter that has yet come 
into existence. This year the award has 
fallen like a celestial lightning-belt on 
what seems to me the essential bond, 
joy, and reward of librarianship—the 
compulsion and opportunity of Living 
with Books. Each award represents an 
individual: individual purpose, individu- 
al labor, and always many years of in- 
dividual library relationship are the com- 
ponents of individual library achieve- 
ment. These are friends and fellow 
workers, familiar to us all, who need 


no comment here. For myself, I can 
only say that to me this Conference is 
a joining of past and present, beautiful 
and unforgettable. 

For the past it holds a perspective of 
sixty years, in which my first Confer- 
ence, at Lake Placid in 1894, brought 
friendships that still live and in memory 
will never die. The names that today 
sprinkle the prevalent tributes to library 
pioneers instantly take on flesh, speech, 
and personality to me. Many of you, 
I am sure, have seen the Library Jour- 
nal’s fine 75th Anniversary Number, 
with its five-page frieze of twenty por- 
traits and the accompanying forty biog- 
raphic sketches of library leaders of the 
past; among them all there is only one 
that I have not known and worked with. 
For the present I find both lights and 
shadows. This wonderful award is a 
high light that I like to think of as 
approval of the two volumes in which 
I have sought to survey and appraise 
the values and potentialities of books 
in present-day librarianship and amid 
the conflicting urgencies of everyday 
life. And the shadows rise from dangers 
and confusions that are now besetting 
libraries and librarians, that threaten the 
integrity of our book collections, and 
that imperil our acceptance of Intellec- 
tual Freedom as a principle (specifically 
stated in the Library Bill of Rights). 
We must face controversial violence and 
prevailing hatreds, must counteract mass 
pressures from super-patriots, must con- 
tinue to make material on all sides of 
any subject available to readers who 
wish to seek information concerning it: 
in a word, we cannot abandon freedom 
of the mind, the traffic of ideas, in 
face of the present nation-wide advance 
toward wartime censorship and elimina- 
tion or suppression in libraries of legiti- 
mate materials of information and opin- 
ion. I cannot solve the problem that 
confronts us. But I want to leave with 
you a summary of life experience that 
seems to me to hold the essence of 
solution. 

(Continued on page 45) 





Rare Book Catalogs Come To Life 


By MUIR DAWSON 


AMONG THOSE who took part in the re- 
cent Great American Invasion of Europe was 
Muir Dawson. His chatty account of his 
book-buying adventures brings to life book 
shops and book men that have been only dim 
figures moving across our library landscape. 


No“ THAT we are home my wife 
and I feel as though we had worked 
and planned for six months for our trip, 
were gone two weeks and then spent 
the three months since our return in 
straightening up and getting settled after 
the trip. In reality we were away for a 
period of about four and a half months. 
The itinerary included three weeks in 
Paris, two weeks in the low countries, 
six weeks in and about London, two 
weeks in Switzerland and two weeks in 
Italy. We sailed to New York from 
Naples. 

Our first objective was Paris where 
I was to attend the fourth meeting of 
the International League of Antiquarian 
Booksellers. I felt very proud to be a 
delegate because United States was being 
represented for the first time with its 
recently organized Antiquarian Book- 
sellers’ Association of America. 

Our trip to Paris was by air coach 
to New York, the Queen Elizabeth to 
Cherbourg and boat train to Paris. Cus- 
toms inspection was taken care of on 
the train and after a wonderful lunch in 
the diner we glued our eyes to the pass- 
ing scenery. I had a pocket full of maps 
of Paris, a hotel reservation and some 
knowledge of Paris from a week spent 
there while I was in the army; but now 
I was returning with a wife and a mod- 
erate amount of luggage and I began to 
dread the job of getting off the train 
and settled in our hotel. Arrival at St. 
Lazare was every bit as confusing as I 
expected but I managed to get our bags 
off the train and stationed my wife as 
guard while I went off to scout the situ- 
ation. I hadn’t gone far when I noticed 
a kindly looking gentleman holding up 
a large card with the words “Welcome 
Muir Dawson to the I.L.A.B.” It turned 
out that M. M. A. Poursin, one of the 
most respected French booksellers, and 


M. de Nobele, president of the French 
booksellers organization, had come to 
meet us. M. Poursin apparently was 
more surprised than I was at the whole 
thing because he was expecting someone 
with a long beard. Having seen our 
catalogues for the last 30 or 40 years 
he was not prepared for a second gen 
eration representative from Dawson's 
Book Shop. Every time we met after. 
wards those present were treated to M 
Poursin’s story of our arrival and the 
missing “barbe blanche.” 

Before we had been in Paris two hours 
we were given a whirlwind sight seeing 
tour, had the proper afternoon refresh 
ment at the Deux Magots in the St. 
Germain des Pres and were settled ina 
small hotel looking across the Seine to 
the Louvre. 


The pace established for us in our first 
hours in Paris was fully maintained for 
three weeks. One week of our stay was 
taken up with the social and business 
activities of the conference and the other 
two weeks I had to keep at a half run 
to get around to all the places I wanted 
to see. First of all I found that business 
in France practically comes to a halt 
during the entire month of August while 
everyone takes a vacation. None of these 
one or two week affairs as in the United 
States. Everyone takes a good full va 
cation every year. When I did find a 
shop open that I wanted to visit, I had 
to catch them before or after their two 
hour lunch period—and they all seemed 
to choose different lunch hours. 


It is said that any book in the world 
can be found in Paris—at a price. It is 
also said that a French bookseller spends 
half of each day visiting other book 
shops. The result is that a person with 
more money than time can give his want 
list to a dealer and come back in a day 
or two to find his books waiting for him 
—at a price. The books may have gone 
through several hands, but there they 
are. If a customer declines a certain 
book from one dealer and asks for the 
same title elsewhere, he may find the 
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very same copy shown to him at a higher 
price after having gone through another 























nch & series of dealers. 

: to Those of us from the United States 
was were astounded at the number of book 
hole § shops, both new and old. And we sus- 





pected that the only way the antiquarian 
book shops were able to keep going was 
by buying and selling to each other. One 
explanation of the numerous book shops 
may be in the fact that the public library 
system in France is not as highly devel- 
oped as in the United States, and, of 
course, French book buyers do not have 
our highly distracting habit of reading 
magazines. 

Our French hosts started the confer- 
ence out in a typically French manner 
—a two hour, six course lunch served 
on a river boat cruising up and down 
the Seine with the accompaniment of 
music and quantities of various wines. 
The gathering of delegates and their 
wives on the embankment before board- 
ing the river boats was the first of the 
conference and for me an exciting oc- 






















































































other casion. Here were about 150 of the 
£ run i leading booksellers of Europe—many of 
anted @ whom I was acquainted with through 








correspondence and catalogues, others I 
knew through their bibliographical writ- 
ing and others through their work in 














































these MF trade organizations but none of whom 
Jnited | I had met. My wife and I were imme- 
Il va | diately picked out by Mr. Mark Cohen 
Gnd afm Of Marks and Company, London, and 
I had introduced to many of the famous names 
rc two fy Of the book world. Ernest Maggs, Mr. 
eemed @ Harris of Edwards, Mr. Kundig and Mr. 
Rausch of Geneva, Menno Hertzberger 
— of Amsterdam, Mr. Tulkens of Brussels, 
It is Mr. Williams of Quaritch, E. Joseph, 
: nds Percy Muir, Bertram Rota and many, 
“ae many others. 
» with A morning was set aside for a con- 
s want ducted tour through the Bibliotheque 
a de Nationale, with its great collections of 
or hin manuscripts, prints, early printing and 
e gone fine bindings. One large circular room 
> the which must have housed several thou- 
certs sand volumes, contained only books 
tor de printed on vellum. With all its antiqui- 
ad thi the Bibliotheque Nationale is well 
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equipped with such modern library con- 
veniences as metal shelves and fluores- 
cent lighting. 

Besides visiting book shops and libra- 
ries, we had the opportunity of visiting 
some French book binders and printers, 
and learned something of modern il- 
lustrated books. The French printers 
cannot often produce a book which is 
beautiful typographically, and the gen- 
eral quality of books is inferior to our 
own. However, the French artists, print- 
ers and binders can produce a series of 
prints in book form that is dazzling and 
absolutely French. Only in France could 
be found the artists, craftsmen, and the 
collectors to support the production of 
very expensive and elaborate illustrated 
books, of the type rarely seen or collect- 
ed in the United States. For instance, 
Theo Schmied and his wife and two 
assistants produce only one book a year 
in an edition of 50 to 200 copies, while 
Madame Weill-Quillardet finishes only 
about 12 in a year. 

In Antwerp we searched out the most 
famous printing museum in the world, 
the Plantin Museum, but found it still 
closed for repairs after being damaged 
during the war. In Haarlem, Holland, 
we found that the tradition of Coster 
as being the inventor of printing instead 
of Gutenberg was very much alive. A 
large statue of Coster dominates the 
town square and research and experi- 
ments have been carried on in recent 
years at the Enschede foundry in Haar- 
lem to prove Coster’s claim to the honor. 
It was a real thrill to visit the Enschede 
foundry and printing works, because the 
traditions and relics of the early days 
of printing are so well preserved and 
appreciated. 

A side trip was taken to Hamburg for 
the purpose of attending a book auction 
conducted by Dr. Hauswedell, but we 
remained only long enough to buy a few 
wanted items. The weather was cold 
and we felt the attitude of the people 
was similar. Following the bidding with 
my college German proved somewhat 
nerve racking until after the first session 
was over and I was able to check up on 
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the items I had purchased. Fortunately, 
I had bid on the right items. 


From Hamburg we took an all-day 
train ride to the Hook of Holland, a 
night channel boat to Harwich, and 
arrived in London on a bright Sunday 
morning. For some reason my wife and 
I were expecting to find London drab 
in comparison with Paris but were hap- 
pily surprised to find that we liked it 
immediately. We yielded to a fatal 
temptation and walked until we could 
barely stagger back to our hotel at Hyde 
Park Corner. On our first day we saw 
the changing of the guard at Bucking- 
ham Palace, walked through Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross Road, Picadilly 
Circus, and looked in at the British Mu- 
seum. We were well oriented and ready 
the next morning for the first book shop 
on my long list. 

There are many book shops, many 
books and many fine people in the book 
business in London and it takes time 
to see them. My first week was spent 
mainly in getting acquainted with old 
friends of Dawson's Book Shop and 
drinking morning coffee and afternoon 
tea. This habit is quite commendable 
and promotes a more leisurely way of 
life but after the fifth or sixth cup of 
beverage in a day I often was more 
anxious to see books than another steam- 
ing cup. At Edwards, the demand for 
tea and coffee for the staff and customers 
is heavy enough to require the full time 
services of one woman. She has her own 
little kitchen and apparently does noth- 
ing but prepare and serve tea and coffee. 

As I worked my way through the Lon- 
don book shops at the rate of sometimes 
more and often less than one a day, I 
began to hear of a certain legendary li- 
brarian from California known as Larry. 
No book shop in England need fear that 
this Larry would miss them. Word was 
getting around that for the first time in 
history some one was visiting every book 
shop in England. Equally startling, was 
the report that the institution he was 
buying for was paying promptly. In my 
second or third week in London I had 
an opportunity of seeing the legend at 
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work. I was sipping my second cup of 
tea with Mr. McLeish on Little Russell 
Street, craftily planning to avoid a third 
cup and begin searching for books, when 
the familiar figure of Larry Powell and 
his bulging brief case burst into the 
shop. I poured my third cup of tea and 
sat back to watch. He had developed 
a keen sense for the books he wanted 
and any book printed in 1639 or 1741 
was unerringly passed without hesitation. 
Soon a sizeable group of books was 
piled on the table in the center of the 
room. Mr. McLeish probably had three 
other floors and a basement to show, but 
Larry had “skimmed the cream” and was 
showing signs of imminent departure. 
An ordinary person might have knocked 
off for the day, since it was then about 
3:30, but not Larry. He had been slowed 
down that day and had two or three 
more calls to make before retreating to 
Cranmer Court. With a friendly good 
bye and final instructions to quote the 
pile of books to the Clark Library, Larry 
was on his way and I continued my 
search through McLeish’s basement and 
other three floors for books I could buy 
in London and resell in Los Angeles. 

If anything contributed to Larry's 
non-collapse, it was his adherence to 
nothing stronger than ginger beer, Mrs. 
Powell’s marvelous cooking and their 
luxurious apartment. The drab hotel 
room that my wife and I were fortunate 
to have made the Powell’s apartment 
seem “out of this world,” which it ac 
tually was. But the wonder of wonders 
was what Fay Powell did to English 
food. If my wife and I could have had 
food that Mrs. Powell prepared I'm sure 
that three of the fillings in my teeth 
wouldn't have fallen out and my wife 
wouldn't have picked up a case of chil 
blains. 

A number of things occur to me a 
being unique of London bookshops. They 
are large, full of books and often very 
old establishments. It is not uncommon 
to find a shop with as many as five 
floors and with more books spilling into 
a storage area somewhere else. Appat 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MAGAZINES RECOMMENDED 
FOR CHILDREN’S ROOMS 


(Submitted by the Publicity Committee of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Section of the CLA: 
Faythe Elliott, Oakland Public; Alice Taylor, 
San Francisco Public; Clara Webber, Pomona 
Public; Mary Jane Welbasky, Burlingame 
Public; Marjorie Ford, San Francisco Public, 
Chairman, 1951). 

After reading the article in the Li- 
brary Journal (January 15, 1951, p. 80) 
by Nancy Larrick about magazines used 
in schools, the Publicity Committee of 
the California Library Association, Sec- 
tion for Work with Boys and Girls, de- 
cided to submit its recommendations for 
magazines suitable for use in children’s 
rooms in public libraries. The magazines 
selected have been confined to those used 
by the children themselves, with the ex- 
ception of the Horn Book. No listing 
has been made of magazines found in 
adult collections, even though many of 
these are used widely by children. Maga- 
zines designed primarily for classroom 
use have also been omitted. 


First Purchase 


American Girl. 155 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 1917—Monthly. 
$2.00 a year. For girls from ten to 
fifteen. Official publication of the Girl 
Scouts of America. Stories by well- 
known authors, hobbies, recipes, fashions 
and good looks, vocational guidance, 
good book reviews. 

Boys’ Life. 2 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 1911—Monthly. $3.00 a year. 
For boys from twelve to sixteen. Official 
publication of the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca. Adventure stories, scouting and ex- 
ploring, hobbies, sports. 

Children’s Activities for Home and 
School. Child Training Association, Inc., 
1018 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 1934—-Monthly except July and Au- 
gust. $4.00 a year. For boys and girls 
from five to ten. Things to make and 
do, play projects, stories and poems, 
songs, puzzles. Useful for adults work- 
ing with pre-school children. 

Horn Book. Horn Book, Inc., 248 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 1924— 
Bi-monthly. $3.50 a year. Essential tool 
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for all children’s librarians and all per- 
sons working with children and books. 
Too well-known to require further com- 
ment. 

Jack & Jill. Curtis Publishing Co., 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1938—Monthly. $2.50 a year. For boys 
and girls from six to ten. Lively stories 
and illustrations, things to make, draw- 
ing lessons, games, riddles, puzzles. 

Junior Natural History. American 
Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th St., New York 24, 
N. Y. 1936—Monthly. $1.50 a year. 
For boys and girls from nine to twelve. 
Well illustrated. Seasonal articles on all 
branches of nature study, nature hobbies, 
puzzles, quizzes. 

Story Parade. Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 1936—Monthly except July and 
August. $3.00 a year. For boys and girls 
from eight to eleven. Outstanding be- 
cause of artistic format and quality of 
stories. Stories, poems and nature articles 
by well-known authors and illustrators. 
Good crafts, puzzles, jokes, book re- 


views. 


Second Purchase 


American Farm Youth. Danville, Il 
linois. 1935—-Monthly. $1.00 a year. For 
boys and girls in rural areas especially, 
outdoor stories, articles on modern farm- 
ing trends, handy farm hints, contests, 
cartoons, puzzles. 

Children’s Digest. Children’s Digest, 
Inc., Bergenfield, N. J. 1950—Monthly 
except July and August. $3.00 a year. 
Subsidiary of the publishers of Parents’ 
magazine. For boys and girls eight to 
twelve. An experiment in combining 
comics with the best in children’s liter- 
ature of yesterday and today. Puzzles, 
games, good book reviews. 

Collins Magazine. William Collins, 
Sons & Co., Ltd., 14 St. James's Place, 
London, S.W. 1. 1948—Monthly. $5.00 
a year. For boys and girls ten to four- 
teen. A first purchase except for the fact 
that the English approach may limit its 
appeal. Stories, articles, poems, prize 
competitions, reviews of English books. 

(Continued on page 48) 





The Gentle Pirate 


LL HE LACKED was a red bandana 
around his swarthy head, a knife 
between his teeth and a cutlass in his 
hand, when he set sail with three willing 
captives toward Paricutin. At Uruapan 
we had been told there was no time to 
lose if we were to see the volcano by 
daylight and by night. We signified our 
wish for a taxi and without waiting for 
food, found ourselves on the uncertain 
springs of the pirate’s ancient Ford, 
being steered through a misty twilight. 
The journey to Paricutin is said to take 
about an hour and a half. It seemed 
longer. Some day the road may be good. 
Now it wanders across miles of soft 
lava dust, over deep ravines via logs 
thrown casually from bank to bank, 
down steep four-foot inclines when the 
car catches its breath, stops, and then 
decides to try it. Miles and miles of this. 


The mist grew thicker. We began to 
regret a forgotten lunch. The pirate 
was unworried. Helen, from the front 
seat reminded us that the way back 
never seems so long. We reminded her 
of that, later. Finally we reached the 
high barrier of lava and a cluster of 
sheds where guides take off with the 
more persistent tourists on horseback up 
the slopes to the heat of volcanic fire. 


While we sat waiting for the mist to 
lift, and listening to the roar of the vol- 
cano, a gray-eyed Tarascan lad came up 
to the car. Two years before we had 
met him as one of the small boys urging 
a trip to the half-buried church. Now 
he is a fullfledged guide complete with 
poncho and horse. He smiled but said 
nothing except with his friendly eyes. 
While Alice sketched him the pirate 
explained that Abundio had been deaf 
all his life. When a group of tourists 
came up and the guides all dashed for 
horses, we were pleased to see Abundio 
putting his zarape across the shoulders 
of a very pretty girl, for there is a good 
deal of rivalry and much good natured 
joking among the guides. A group of 
not too attractive touristas may have 
been surprised (but kept their faces 
straight) when one guide called to an- 
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other, Where did you find them? Out 
of a pifiata? 

We grew hungrier and hungrier, and 
it was hard to sit quietly and watch 
touristas handing unwanted sandwiches 
to small urchins. But the roaring mon- 
ster began to show a faint glow through 
the mist, and then the pyrotechnics be- 
gan. Huge red boulders thrown into 
the air came tumbling down the moun- 
tainside. The roar and brilliance came 
and went. Between rumblings, the 
gentle pirate read a book: El Patriota 
by Sefiora Pearl Buck. He explained to 
Alice the technique of lacquer work 
(one hand of linseed oil one hand of 
plaster of Paris, rub and rub,) and gave 
us cards advertising his shop. Most of 
all, he was proud of Paricutin, and it 
required some persuasion to get our taxi 
turned toward food and bed 

Then began the endless journey back 
through lava dust and dead forests, over 
precarious log bridges. At one point 
our pirate stopped the car midway on 
one of these structures, climbed out 
carefully, and with flashlight made sure 
the wheels were not getting too close to 
the edge. We passed dark houses sud: 
denly dramatized by flickering wood fire. 
At frequent intervals we caught glimpses 
of the volcano putting on a specially 
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good show for us. Each time the pirate 
stopped the car to make sure we looked 
our fill and with every stop our com- 
plete collapse came nearer. We had 
given up all hope of seeing food or 
loved ones again when the battered car 
slipped onto the firm highway and we 
found ourselves at 10:15 back at the 
Progresso. 

The hour is important, for in Mexico 
the supper hour is 7:30 to 10. It took 
some doing to get three cups of hot 
chocolate and a basket of pan dulce 
served on a table in the patio. 

Pirate? Did we call him a pirate? 
Only because of long black hair, a 
swarthy skin, gay shirt and swashbuck- 
ling air. Compared to taxi drivers I 
have known he was a philanthropist. 
For more than five hours of his time, 
his car, over what are probably the 
worst roads in the Western Hemisphere, 
he charged three touristas the equivalent 
of $6.93 in coin of our realm. 

—B. M. 


With this issue we regretfully lower 
from our masthead the name of Neal 
Harlow, Contributing Editor. We have 
often threatened to do this unless he 
contributed copy, never, of course, hav- 
ing the slightest intention of following 
out the threat because his contributions 
in the matter of proof reading and help- 
ful advice were too valuable. He handed 
on to us the results of his experience as 
editor of this magazine, and only the 
distance between the Vancouver, B. C. 
Library and Southern California deters 
us from demanding his continued assist- 
ance. To editors up north, however, we 
drop this hint. The man can write. 
Don’t let him put you off. 


National Library Day will be ob- 
served throughout the United States on 
Thursday, October 4th, to mark the 
founding of the American Library As- 
sociation in Philadelphia, in 1876. This 
should start our CLA Conference with 
a Bang . 

Librarians all over the country were 
pleased with the July 7 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Always 
generous toward library affairs, SRL 
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made this number a celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Library of Con- 
gress, and included many articles of 
special library interest. 


David H. Clift, Associate Librarian 
at Yale University, has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association to succeed John 
Mackenzie Cory who recently resigned. 
A Kentuckian, Mr. Clift has been active 
in library work: New York Public, Col- 
umbia University, president of the Con- 
necticut Library Association, and as a 
member of the LC mission to seek books 
in enemy countries for American re- 
search libraries. 


The green light has been given for 
construction of the William L. Honnold 
Library to serve the four associated col- 
leges of Claremont. The building will 
occupy an interlocking block which 
unites the campuses of the four colleges. 
The cost will exceed a million dollars. 
It will house some 200,000 volumes, 
and will be in charge of David W. 
Davies, librarian of the Associated 
Colleges. 


UC’s School of Librarianship an- 
nounces two. interesting projects. In co- 
operation with a group of Bay Area li- 
braries, the School is offering a limited 
number of working fellowships in public 
library work to be known as Carleton 
B. Joeckel Interneships. While internes 
will normally take 2 years to complete 
the School's curriculum, they will be 
earning while learning—approximately 
half the time being spent in work at 
one of the libraries at a guaranteed 
minimum salary. The other project is 
made possible by a Carnegie grant. Its 
purpose is to discover what kind of 
curriculum should enable first year stu- 
dents to develop and administer audio- 
visual collections. 


The first monograph of the series, 
“UC Publications in Librarianship,” is 
now available. It is Professor Leroy C. 
Merritt’s study of the costs and effi- 
ciency of catalogs at Berkeley, and is 
titled, “The Use of the Subject Catalog 
in the University of California Library.” 





Interlibrary Loan Crisis 


By MRS. MARGARET D. URIDGE, University of California Library, Berkeley 


IBRARIES all over the country are 
examining their budgets for places 

to cut costs in order to maintain their 
services in an inflationary world. Re- 
currently, when similar situations have 
arisen, the larger libraries question 
whether they can afford to be philan- 
thropic in supporting, through extensive 
interlibrary loans, the needs of scholars 
and libraries outside their immediate 
primary responsibilities. During the de- 
pression years some, including the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, sought 
a solution in requiring that borrowing 
libraries pay a per volume service charge 
in addition to the transportation costs. 
This means of making the interlibrary 
loan service pay its own way has again 
been suggested, this time by the Library 
Committee of Harvard College, and is 
being discussed by the Association of 
Research Libraries. Harvard's sugges 


tion includes not only a one-dollar per 
volume service charge for interlibrary 


loans, but also special fees for outside 
borrowers using their research libraries. 


This suggestion of Harvard's is aimed 
at increasing the income to meet the 
costs. The Association of College and 
Reference Libraries appointed a com- 
mittee to approach the problem from the 
other side—that of reducing the costs 
of interlibrary loans to fit the income 
more closely. The ACRL Committee 
on Interlibrary Loans has visualized 
these costs as including not only trans- 
portation costs, but also the cost of per- 
sonnel handling the transactions, the 
cost of routines developed and of ma- 
terials used. 


As a first step toward making recom- 
mendations on cost-cutting, the ACRL 
Committee on Interlibrary Loans had 
to know what the actual costs were. 
Rather than start a survey of its own 
to obtain this data, it decided to coop- 
erate actively in one that was already 
under way. In the Fall of 1950 it sent 
out to 17 western libraries the cost- 
analysis questionnaire that Dr. James T. 
Hodgson, Librarian of Colorado A. and 


M. College had already developed and 
used with libraries in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Mid-western areas. The data 
so collected was added to his and is 
now being analyzed by him in the pres 
entation of a research thesis on inter 
library loans for the University of Illi 
nois. Until the final results of the sur- 
vey are available (probably late in 1952) 
the ACRL Committee is reserving speci- 
fic action based on the study. 


The second step the ACRL Commit: 
tee made was to determine what work 
simplification techniques and routines 
have been developed by libraries to cut 
their own costs. This was of active in 
terest to many libraries as was shown 
in the letters received from all sections 
of the country telling of short-cuts de 
veloped. The most effective appeared 
to be the cutting of clerical costs by the 
use of multiple carbon interlibrary loan 
request forms. The Committee examined 
some of these forms and decided that 
the one developed by the libraries of 
the eight campuses of the University of 
California for inter-campus use had the 
greatest possibilities for efficiency and 
economy. The ACRL was able to rec 
ommend revisions that would make this 
form usable on a nation-wide basis'. A 
detailed study of this form and the 
around 50% savings in clerical costs it 
accomplishes enabled the Committee to 
develop certain specifications for stand- 
ard interlibrary loan request forms to 


be sponsored for universal use by the 
ACRL. 


The need for a standard shipping 
label for interlibrary loans also became 
apparent. The Committee drew up spe’ 
cifications for such a label incorporating 
postal requirements with the best points 
in the printed labels currently in use. 

The lists of specifications for the re 
quest forms and the shipping labels were 
presented by the Committee's chairman, 
Mr. William A. Kozumplik (Assistant 
Librarian, Oregon State College) to the 
ACRL Board of Directors at the July 
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People And Books 


SHOW at Macy’s in San Francisco 

featured a rocket ship, and, accord- 
ing to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
“Most fans went away happy — but 
Larry Powell, 6, wailed sadly as he filed 
out of the rocket ship. ‘It didn’t move 
at all, daddy,” he said. ‘I want a rocket 
ride.” In people named Powell, it 
would seem, the desire to travel fast 
and far occurs early and remains in- 
definitely. 

A member of our staff is interested 
in bonsai, that art of dwarf-tree grow- 
ing at which the Japanese have been so 
proficient. As a natural consequence, 
she began corresponding with Japanese 
enthusiasts. She writes to them in Eng- 
lish and they reply in an English which 
has the richness of novelty. There is 
something of poetry in this sentence, 
quoted from one of the letters. “Need- 
less to say, shipping bonsai off soil is 
almost as an adventure as fish being 
shipped wrapped with water-ridden sub- 
stance.” 

Here is something from an English 
book publisher's advertisement in the 
Times Literary Supplement: “Children 
are such unpredictable book-fanciers, 
and yet in unashamedly knowing the 
chosen story word by word and in un- 
deviating loyalty to both author and 
characters they can offer their diffident 
and vacillating elders an example in 
reading to some purpose.” Quite an 
observation. 

On a sales trip to the East some 
months ago, we found ourselves in the 
display office of Columbia University 
Press waiting for Fon Boardman and 
the inevitable martini. We noticed a 
book called Underpinning by A. E. 
Prentis and L. White ($10.00). Well, 
it sounded as though it might have some 
bearing on one of our private enthusi- 
asms, so we picked it up and glanced 
through it. Turned out to be a book 
on construction work. 

From a Publisher's Weekly (July 21, 
1951) advertisement: “We have the 
fiction sensation of 1951. We are going 
all out for Lie Down in Darkness by 
William Styon. Once in a quarter of 


a century or so, there appears a book 
of so extraordinary a quality, there 
emerges a new writer of so fertile and 
magnificent a gift, that his publisher 
finds it difficult, in a time of easy super- 
latives, to express effectively his en- 
thusiasm . . .” Considering the lack of 
easy superlatives, Bobbs-Merrill, you 
have done nobly. 

From another P. W. ad., same issue: 
“The Blonde Heathen has everything! 
Intrigue, murder, piracy, adventure, love- 
interest, espionage, suspense.” Well, 
let’s get the hell over to the bookstore 
and get a copy. Or shall we, as Ray- 
mond Chandler said in a letter to Lip- 
pincott’s “read it in the 25¢ edition?” 
Note on Witchcraft 

In 1770 there was sponsored an act 
of Parliament reading: “That all women, 
of whatever age, rank, profession, or 
degree, whether virgins, maids or wid- 
ows, that shall from and after such Act, 
impose upon, seduce and betray into 
matrimony any of His Majesty's sub- 
jects by the scents, paints, cosmetic 
washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Span- 
ish wool, iron stays, hoops, high heeled 
shoes, bolstered hips, shall incur the pen- 
alty of the law in force against witch- 


‘craft and like misdemeanors and that 


the marriage, upon conviction, shall 
stand null and void.” 
Note on Authors 

Sometimes, after we have done what 
we consider to be a good promotion and 
sales campaign, an author will indicate 
by his questions that he does not share 
our belief. He may, in extreme cases, 
even make a few pointed remarks about 
being “only the author,” and once the 
author-publisher relationship became so 
strained that an author claimed to 
“know nothing at all about distribu- 
tion.” On his next visit to our office, 
we had this sign on prominent display: 
“To write books is easy, it requires only 
pen and ink and the ever-patient paper. 
To print books is a little more difficult, 
because genius so often rejoices in il- 
legible handwriting. To read books is 
more difficult still, because of the ten- 
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The Indexer Goes To Work 


By JOHN ASKLING 


JOHN ASKLING is at present Index-Editor 
of the Pace Agricultural Report, Research and 
Related Services in 
the United States 
Department of Ag- 
riculture, a three 
thousand page, three 
volume work cover’ 
ing agricultural re- 


search by the USDA. 


from 1862 to 1950, 

told in historical 

perspective. He ex- 

pects to complete 

this work about 

; Christmas time, and 

will sake suggestions about the index 

from California librarians. He may be reached 

at 1120 Virginia Ave. SW, Washington, D. 
C., or in care of this magazine. 


IHE PREPARATION of all indexes 
presents to the indexer the same 
basic situations and problems. These re- 
marks are directed primarily to those 
who prepare or will prepare indexes to 
sustained texts. 


A publisher or editor asks you to pre- 
pare an index. What do you do? Be 
sure that you are a trained and experi- 
enced cataloguer who has also faced ref- 
erence desk problems long enough to 
know a great deal about people’s ques- 
tions and the workings of their minds 
in seeking information in a library. I 
should like to emphasize that authors 
should rarely prepare the indexes to their 
own books. The talent which creates a 
book is completely different from the 
analytic talent of an indexer. Severing 
of the creative umbilical cord, realistical- 
ly and emotionally is always difficult, 
and the objectivity required of an in- 
dexer is not too often found in the par- 
ent of the child, nor has the author the 
necessary bibliographic training. 

The ease with which you can prepare 
an index depends on the questions you 
ask of the publisher or editor who wish- 
es you to make the index. Unless you 
ask the right questions, you may or may 
not be told the title of the book; you 
may or may not be told the author's 
name. You may be given the temporary 
title. What you must find out from the 


editor is the exact subject of the book. 
For example, Ancestors’ Brocades, by 
Millicent Todd Bingham, was assigned 
me over the telephone in a short, quick 
wartime telephone call. I was only told 
the title, not the author. I was left with 
a title dangling in my head until | 
could get to New York to talk with the 
publisher and collect the manuscript. To 
prepare myself, and to expedite the work, 
I read summary articles and_ subject 
headings on Genealogy and textiles. As 
the text is a study of the life of Emily 
Dickinson, the laugh is on me. Moral, 
ask the subject first and second find out 
the particular aspect of the subject that 
the author has treated or emphasized. 
Ask the publisher what group is expect- 
ed to buy the book, what market it will 
serve, whether it will be a trade book 
or a text. Then ask for the table of 
contents and all the front matter, the 
author’s outline, and the glossary. Ask 
too, if there will be maps, charts and 
illustrations, or end paper maps. Get all 
this information before you start and 
don’t expect to have the publisher offer 
or give them to you; you will have to 
ask for them and you will have to be 
firm in your request for them. 

Make definite arrangements as to how 
and when you will receive the maps, 
charts and illustrations because the print: 
er or engraver frequently has not finished 
them when you start the index work. 

You can get along well without haw 
ing either the exact title or author, but 
it is pleasant to know them. Editors are 
usually ungodly busy when assigning an 
index. Ask the essential and basic ques 
tions and get out quick. Later you can 
learn the author’s name and the title 
for your own pleasure and so that you 
can find out the author’s status and cali- 
bre. For example Millicent Todd Bing: 
ham and Kenneth Roberts are two of 
the most exacting authors I know of. To 
an indexer it is always a pleasure to 
know when an author will appreciate 
and respect good work. What a stimulus 
it is to work for a fine author—and the 
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same applies to a fine editor. Too many 
authors are indifferent to their index or 
just take your work for granted. I di- 
vide all authors into two closses; those 
who have the scholarship and good man- 
ners to thank you for your contribution, 
and those who have bad manners and 
ignore you. 

Now with the subject in mind and 
the pageproof in front of you, sit down 
comfortably at your desk and blank out 
from your mind anything that you think 
you know on the subject, any precon- 
ceived ideas, any prejudices or personal 
opinions. At the beginning you should 
have two things in mind; the subject of 
the book you are to index, and the defini- 
tion of an index which I gave in the 
March issue of this magazine. With a 
text on Anthropology such as Dr. Kroe- 
ber’s remember that he is an authority; 
anything you may know on anthropology 
cannot compare with his knowledge— 
and your job is to grasp his full mean- 
ing, not anyone’s else. Take out Minnie 
Sears’ List of Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries, and the Library of Congress’ 
Subject Headings used in the Dictionary 
Catalogs of the Library of Congress, and 
see what they have done with anthro- 
pology, then find out if there are any 
detailed subject heading lists available. 
Orient yourself in the total field and 
understand the relationships within a 
catalogue of the entry, Anthropology. 
Next get out the Americana Encyclo- 
pedia, and the contemporary Britannica, 
and read what each has to say about 
anthropology. Make an outline in sub- 
ject form of each for your basic orien- 
tation within the field. List the names of 
specialists in the field and any partic- 
ular word-usages or unfamiliar terms. 
Note the bibliographies at the ends of 
each article and examine them carefully 
for subject-heading form and for glos- 
saries. Frequently on long or important 
work it is helpful to have photostat 
copies of the glossaries or of any really 
fine index you may find in the field. The 
outline that you make of the encyclo- 
pedia articles is much like the outline 
suggested to Freshmen in writing themes, 
given in Wooley’s Handbook of Compo- 
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sition. When the text you are doing is 
written from the historical viewpoint 
read what the Britannica has to say on 
the subject in the 9th or 11th edition. 

A specific example of how an indexer 
prepares himself to tackle a new job 
can well be interpreted by telling of my 
work on the Pace Committee Report 
index Research and Related Services in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, a report of three thousand pages, 
in three volumes. First I examined the 
LC subject entries on Agriculture, then 
the subdivisions, Poultry, Livestock, Eggs, 
etc.; then I examined Miss Sears’ book 
for the same things to get differences in 
treatment. Then I sought special subject 
listings in the field—the H. W. Wilson 
Co.’s Agricultural Index, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library's 
Bibliography of Agriculture. Then I ex- 
amined textbook indexes in the fields of 
Insects, Insecticides, Fertilizers, etc. As 
the treatment in the USDA bibliographic 
list and the Wilson index is so varied, 
it was obvious that no actual standards 
had been established, and that the sub- 
ject headings, and the total arrangement 
plan of the Pace Report index would 
have to be made from the best features 
of each. The index will be a classified 
and standardized index that can be easily 
used with either bibliographic list in ad- 
dition to fitting the needs of agricultur- 
ists who will use the Report. Now you 
should be well enough oriented in the 
total field to begin examining the spe- 
cific book you are to index. 

With the page-proof in front of you 
in galley form, cut the sheets, examin- 
ing the chapter and running heads and 
the divisions of the book. Do not trim 
the sheets or let anyone else do it, for 
you will need the wide margins. Clip 
the pages by chapters, for easy refer- 
ence to completed work. In editing, keep 
the pages in groups large enough so that 
they don’t have to be handled too often, 
and small enough so that they don't 
slide. If the text has a glossary begin 
your actual work with the reading of it, 
so that you know the exact meaning of 
the words the author will use. Make one 
card for each with the sub-entry “defini- 
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tion,” and keep them in a file beside you. 
These subjects are a fine indication of 
where the author will place his emphasis 
—and nine chances out of ten will be 
the subjects running through the entire 
book. How these remarks are going to 
upset many who prepare indexes—be- 
cause the bulk of indexers ignore glos- 
saries completely and almost always omit 
them in the index. The glossary is a pre- 
fabricated subject-heading list for the in- 
dexer—it is stupid for the indexer to 
fail to use the glossary in its true func- 
tional purpose. An example of the in- 
anity of the failure to use the glossary 
can be seen by examining the last 28 
pages of the Agricultural yearbook for 
1950-51—Crops in Peace and War. 

Since the glossary was not used as a 
guide in the preparation of the index 
and 28 pages of exact, important and 
up-to-date scientific information invalu- 
able to farmers on fertilizers, chemicals, 
insecticides, etc. cannot be found through 
the index. Not to use the glossary is a 
double-barreled sin. 

Indexes are prepared on cards. They 
should be of uniform size, but it makes 
no difference what size card is used 
unless the cards are to be kept for a 
permanent file or for use in revisions. 
Within limits, the bigger the card the 
better, and discarded IBM cards are best 
—they are easier to handle, are made 
of fine paper stock, alphabet faster, and 
provide ample room for note making. If 
you make the index cards by hand, as 
you can easily do in short books, make 
them with ink and pen—it still takes 
more care to write with a pen than with 
a pencil—and let the card be written 
in a large clear flowing hand—think of 
the typesetter. The best method however 
is to type the index cards—as soon as 
you have completed reading and marking 
a chapter. 

The indexer after examining the text, 
and with the subject of the text in mind, 
and after the establishment of his orien- 
tation in the field begins his reading of 
the text—a painstaking careful reading 
to gain the full significance of the au- 
thor’s words. Having grasped the signi- 
ficance to his satisfaction, he underscores 
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on the page-proof the subject discussed, 
Underscore with a colored pencil. The 
sub-entry or aspect-entry is written in 
the margin with another color pencil— 
or lead pencil. This is why you don't 
trim the page-proof. Contrast adds ease 
and increases the speed of the index 
assistant. There are many systems for 
marking a text; Miss Wheeler’s pamphlet 
on indexes discusses this subject. Any 
system of marking that makes the index 
card-making simpler and increases pro 
duction speed is satisfactory. My pro 
duction assistant, Louis John Muller, has 
developed a production and alphabeting 
system (which would take too long to 
describe here, but which will be given 
in my textbook on Indexing) which is 
faster, and more accurate in results than 
any other system I have seen. 

Place names should not dangle in an 
index. Underscore each place name a 
you come to it, locate it so that the index 
assistant may make the card correctly. 
Don’t forget that Paris can be in Idaho, 
Arkansas, or France. 

Proper names should always be en 
tered in an index with the complete full 
name given. Complete each name as you 
mark the entry on the page-proof. Edit 
ing goes much faster when this is done, 
and there is much less re-typing of cards 

The indexing of a book is a sustained 
application of the definition of an index 
as stated in my first article. It is the 
painstaking pursuit of the petty detail 
coupled with rapid reading, concentra 
tion and spontaneous apprehension, to 
use Helen Haines’ words. And remenr 
ber, each and every subject as stated by 
the author must be indexed, and subjects 
referred to are not to be ignored. 

All maps- charts and illustrations in 
a text must be carefully indexed, not by 
the caption only, but by the subject con 
tent. When the caption is indexed, bk 
sure it is indexed accurately. I recall 
this entry to an illustration 

Hudson River, sausages floating down 
The illustration caption was “Savages 
floating down the Hudson River.” Be 
careful to ask your editor if there wil 
be a color plate in the front of the 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Academic Library Notes 


I only wish vacations came around as 
often as the deadlines for this fea- 
ture. Holidays are a fine institution, 
but they certainly make news-gathering 
more difficult this time of year. 
Among those not on well-earned va- 
cations at the time of my news solicita- 
tions was L.A. State’s Beverly Caver- 
hill whose likeness and “profile” appear 
in the July “College and Research Li- 
braries.” Mr. Caverhill talks of his 
plant in terms of bungalows. In January 
he took over three additional isuch units 
for Reference, Technical Processes and 
Periodicals. Heading the latter is new- 
comer William Eshelman, a UCLA and 
Berkeley alumnus. Cataloging is handled 
by Dorothy Armstrong, formerly at Bal- 
boa University and CalTech. She suc- 
ceeds Margaret Strohmer, now Assistant 
Librarian at Northrup Aeronautics. 


Adjacent LA City College Library 
has greatly expanded its working and 
shelving area by the acquisition of 
bungalow units also, reports Gladys 
Green. In addition to its own consider- 
able student population, the Library 
gives supplementary service to the stu- 
dents and faculty of LA State. Ap- 
parently propinquity breeds cooperation 
in some places. 

Pepperdine College’s Robert Broadus 
took off for a Canadian vacation with 
the feeling of satisfaction that comes 
with a stack capacity increase from 35 
to 80 thousand volumes. 

Esther Hile, Redlands’ Librarian, also 

tells a tale of added stacks and of gen- 
erous gifts to help fill them up. Riddle: 
Which comes first—the books or the 
stacks? 
_ Lloyd Lyman (UC: MA and BLS) 
is the new Humanities Librarian at Cal- 
Tech. Mrs. Joan Whitney has been 
promoted to the position of Chief 
Cataloguer. 

Librarian David Davies writes that 
work is under way on Honnold Library 
which is to serve for the associated col- 
leges at Claremont. 

Librarian Lawrence Powell of UCLA 
stopped off in July on his return from 


a year’s research in England and Europe 
to address the Antiquarian Booksellers’ 
Association in New York and to attend 
the ALA and ARL in Chicago. He ar- 
rived home in time to join in wishing 
Neal Harlow well in his new post as 
Librarian of the University of British 
Columbia. Neal must have been as 
charmed as I by the beautiful setting 
of the school. Other UCLA staff changes 
include the appointments of Marjorie 
Ng to the Acquisitions Department; of 
Esther Koch, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, to do cata- 
loguing; of Mrs. Dorothy Cole to a 
position in Circulation (she comes from 
SMU). At the time of her retirement 
as Librarian of the Elementary School, 
Elizabeth Bryan had completed 27 years’ 
service with UCLA Libraries. Upon his 
return from a course in medical libra- 
rianship at Columbia, Capt. Robert 
Lewis was recalled by the Air Force. 


John B. Phillips is USC’s new Head 
Cataloguer, after a brief term as Acting 
Head. Between them, the scholarships 
and the draft make quite a dent in li- 
brary staffs. One of the latest to go is 
Dr. Frances Lander Spain, Assistant Di- 
rector of the USC School of Library 
Science. She will be away for 9 months 
to teach in Thailand on a Fulbright 
grant. 

From Henry Madden of Fresno State 
comes word of a new addition to the 
cataloguing staff. She is Lillie Stanley, 
a 1951 graduate of UC’s Library School. 
On sabbatical leave at the same school 
for her MA is Virginia West. 

Another of this year’s class from 
Berkeley, Leland Windreich, is now on 
the staff of the Arts Division at San 
Jose State. 


San Francisco State beckoned John 
W. Patton from the June line-up across 
the Bay and put him to cataloguing. It 
lost Alan Covey to graduate work at 
Stanford. The reference people at Stan- 
ford are quite happy about this change 
of venue: Covey agreed to take on their 
night and Sunday shifts while: he ‘is 
convincing the school authorities he 
should have a PhD. Eunice Stutzman 
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has left SF State to catalog rare books 
at Wisconsin. Mrs. Mae Durham has 
returned to her job as Demonstration 
School Librarian from a year of study 
and travel in Europe and this country. 

Another of the faculty, Frederic 
Mosher, is scrutinizing the rare book 
situation at Berkeley. For this purpose 
he is to serve during the next year as 
rare book consultant. 

Douglas Bryant’s leave from UC has 
become a resignation to permit accep- 
tance of the post of Administrative As- 
sistant Librarian at Harvard at the end 
of his present duties in London as Direc- 
tor of the American Information Library. 

To get its new Loan Department 
chief, UC prevailed upon Capt. Rocco 
Crachi to “desert” the Air Force where 
he headed the cataloging section of a 
headquarters documents office. Nothing 
was said as to whether or not the Cap- 
tain’s arrival at the Library was a 
triumphant one, with showers of call- 
slips and invitations to speak on Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

Dr. Robert E. Burke returns from 
directing Bancroft Library's Foreign 
Microfilming Project in England to head 
the Library's Manuscripts Division. Re- 
placing him on the Project is Roland E. 
Duncan. Those wishing to know more 
about this interesting Project are re- 
ferred to the May issue of “Bancrofti- 
ana. 

Robert R. Freeman is the new Libra- 
rian of Humboldt State’s enlarged Ele- 
mentary School Library. Already he is 
busily organizing a curriculum labora- 
tory, in addition to taking charge of a 
very active Children’s Library. Hum- 
boldt has lost the services of Floyd Erick- 
son in its cataloguing department by 
transfer to a similar position at Long 
Beach State. 

Stanford’s Memorial Library of Music 
is now represented by a very handsome 
“Catalogue” compiled by Nathan Van 
Patten, Professor of Bibliography and 
guiding spirit in building the Library. 
For the most part the collection consists 
of music MSS and first editions of 
scores, and, with a few exceptions, is 


the gift of Mr. and Mrs. George T. 
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Keating of Los Altos as a memorial to 
Stanford alumni killed in World War IL. 

Bill Cutler, Librarian of Stanford's 
School of Business, attended the Insti- 
tute on the Preservation and Adminis 
tration of Archives held in Washington, 
June 11-July 6, as did Andrew H. 
Horn of UCLA, who, by the way, is 
Neal Harlow’s successor as Assistant 
Librarian. 

Stanford’s Biological Sciences Libra- 
rian, Frederic Falconer, has been elected 
a member of the N.Y. Academy of 
Sciences; and Alice Charlton, Chief 
Catalog Librarian, is the new chairman 
of the ALA Council of Regional Groups 
of the Division of Cataloging and Clas 
sification. 

Stanford lost the very able services 
of reference librarian Hertha Bengston 
to the US Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory at SF. A newcomer to the 
staff is Ivan H. Johnson fresh out of 
UC’s struggling little library school, to 
serve as document librarian. 

It has long been a familiar sight to 
see the Stanford catalogers assigned to 
do Hoover Library work trudging back 
and forth between the two buildings, 
heavily laden with drawers of catalog 
cards. But the old order passeth on 
Sept. 1, when Hoover assumed all its 
cataloguing. Those same catalogers, 
Elizabeth Retan, Mary Schofield, and 
Mrs. Ina Nelson, have moved perma 
nently into that famed microcosm of 
war, revolution and peace, leaving the 
world to darkness and to us. 

—Ferris S. RANDALL 


MOUNT SHASTA DISTRICT 
MEETING 


Held on May fifth at Chico State Col- 
lege, the Mount Shasta District Meeting 
featured a stimulating address on Local 
History Activities by Dean Hector Lee, 
Folklorist, of Chico State College, fol- 
lowed by a discussion under the leader- 
ship of Dr. A. Orin Leonard of the 
Chico State College Library. A joint 
panel discussion of State Aid and Re: 
sources was presided over by Lenala 
Martin, Librarian, Lassen County. Par’ 
ticipating were Doris Everett, Trustee, 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES of the varietal 


literature of California librarianship. 


Islands of Books. By Lawrence Clark 
Powell. Los Angeles: The Zamorano 
Club, 1951. $4. 


The many friends of Larry Powell 
have long been urging him to collect the 
writings that he has been delighting us 
with in magazines and slim booklets 
down the years. Now at last Ward 
Ritchie is bringing out a group of es- 
says, all of them filled with the warmth 
and discernment and flavor that compose 
as unmistakable and instantly recogniz- 
able a sign of the man as his signature. 
It is a book for bibliomanes, for all who 
suffer from the incurable and blessed 
disease of an insatiable appetite for 


books. 


Books and the love of books form the 
theme. How the books we have loved 
take on the richness of association of 
the times and places where we read them 
—all readers of “The Time, the Place 
and the Book” will find himself reliving 
similar memories. Favorite authors, fav- 
orite books are discussed: it is like sitting 
over wine in a wellstocked library while 
the host brings forth treasure after treas- 
ure from his shelves. Whitman, Melville, 
Joyce, Rabelais: these giants are revivi- 
fied by contagious warmth. We share the 
joys of collecting D. H. Lawrence and 
Larry reminds us of those qualities in 
Lawrence that will endure. (Incidentally, 
though I don’t quite agree with his esti- 
mate of Lady Chatterley’s Lover I think 
his appraisal of the book is one of the 
most interesting I have read.) Through 
these essays many readers will discover 
figures they may have missed or neglected 
such as Llewelyn Powys. 


The love of books, the love of life, the 
love of nature shine through these pages. 
All librarians and all booklovers (may 
they become increasingly the same 
thing!) will want Islands of Books as a 
lifetime companion. 

—A.D.M. 
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Statistics; a Guide to Current Material 
(London: Westminster Public Libraries, 
1951; 16 p.) has been issued for the 
Westminster Libraries’ readers —“busgi- 
nessmen, politicians, administrators, 
teachers, historians and many others 
{who} all have need of statistical in. 
formation at one time or another.” It 
summarizes concisely the principal gen- 
eral statistical compilations for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and other countries, pro 
vides an introduction to statistical guides 
on various subjects, and concludes with 
examples of publications of particular 
interest to business men. 


—E.M. 


Library Records for Government Publi: 
cations. By Anne Evelyn Markley. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1951. $1.25. 


It is bad enough to have to locate 
government documents; but when you 
come to cataloging and using them with 
maximum efficiency you need the pa 
tience of Job and the organizing ability 
ofa cybernetic machine. Miss Markley, 
who is Associate Professor at the U.C. 
Library School, feels that good record 
procedures will help each stage of the 
document process. A must for larger 


libraries. ; —A.D.M. 


A new cooperative film project has 
recently been instituted in the Southem 
District. With Los Angeles Public Li: 
brary serving as administrative center, 
film packages of six films each are being 
sent on monthly rotation to each of 
eleven other city libraries, Alhambra, 
Fullerton, Long Beach, Orange, Pasa 
dena, Pomona, Riverside, San Bernar’ 
dino, Santa Monica, South Pasadena, and ff 
Whittier. 


— BRANCH LIBRARIANS WANTED — 


Contra Costa County needs library school 
graduates with two years of experience. 
Appointees will be in charge of a branch 
library. Salary range $297-$357 per month. 
40-hour week, 3 weeks vacation. 


Apply 
Contra Costa County Civil Service 


ommission 
Box 710 Martinez, Calif. 
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What’s Going On Here 


Headlines of the month go to Clara 
Breed of San Diego Public Library for 
securing formal authorization to pro- 
ceed in the construction of the new 
Central Library Building. Allotment of 
scarce materials has been received from 
the federal government. Plans are sufh- 
ciently complete to permit demolition 
of the present building this fall. On 
its site will be built a building three 
stories high with two levels of book- 
stacks underground at an approximate 
cost of $2,350,000 including furnishings. 


Clara Breed also announces the for- 
mal opening of the glamorous Pacific 
Beach branch will be held September 1. 
The eleventh of San Diego's branches, 
it is a colorful building designed in 
modern style. Cost will be close to 
$65,000 for the 4,330 square feet. 


Meanwhile Lylyan Mossinger of 
Huntington Beach has closed that li- 
brary in preparation for the move to 
the new building in the civic center. 
Packing of the books and the many 
other processes connected with moving 
a library are expected to take nearly 
two months. Everyone who has had 
occasion to see either the plans or the 
building anxiously await the actual open- 
ing. Its design and construction employ 
many unique features worthy of every 
librarian’s close attention. 

While others are a-building, Elizabeth 
Ripley reports the purchase of a tract 
of land in the north-eastern part of the 
city of Burbank as a site for the third 
branch in the system. Construction, 
however, must wait the accumulation 
of more money in the Building fund. 

While the rest of us are drooling Har- 
old Hamill verifies previous reports that 
Westchester Branch of LAPL is ap- 
proved and specifications are approved. 
The step now under way is the solici- 
tation of bids. Mr. Hamill, NOT CON- 
TENT WITH JUST ONE NEW 
BUILDING, admits a contract for the 
West Pico Branch building has been 
approved by the Library Board. 

New equipment is finding its way 
into several libraries. Elizabeth Ripley 


has acquired two Recordaks to be used 
in the Burbank system as soon as other 
arrangements for the changeover can be 
made. Raymond Holt of Pomona Pub- 
lic Library, has worked with Allene 
Durfee and Harold Hamill in setting 
up photo lending at Pomona. Using the 
same combination of Recordak and IBM 
tabulation cards which compose the Los 
Angeles Public’s system, Holt is hoping 
to cut overall costs through a contrac- 
tural arrangement with LAPL for 
tabulation. 

Specially designed wire magazine racks 
to be used in the branches of San Diego 
County are the latest things according 
to Frances Hahn. Specially designed by 
the Wire Products Co. they are prov- 
ing sturdy and very inexpensive. 

Santa Barbara has a new phonograph 
player complete with earphones for the 
use of the public. It is much appreciated 
and in constant use by the many people 
using Santa Barbara's fine record col- 
lection. 

Laura B. Wallace newly appointed 
librarian of Beverly Hills Public Library 
following the retirement of Mary Boyn- 
ton April 1, reports the refurnishing of 
their staff room and a gift of. the 54 
volume set “Great Books of the West- 
ern World, with Syntopican” by Mrs. 
Arthur English as a memorial to her 
niece Adda F. Fowler who for ten years 
was Reference Librarian at Beverly 
Hills. 

The Library Board at Newport Beach 
has had Dorothea Sheely librarian con- 
duct an interesting survey of southern 
California libraries regarding their poli- 
cies on rental collections, postal reserves 
and fees for non-property owners. If 
any of you have not heard the results 
you should ask Dorothea Sheely for she 
is now the best informed person on this 
subject “in these here parts.” 

Frances Henselman says that they have 
found an interesting new use for the 
Bookmobile in Long Beach. Mrs. Helen 
Hileman, L.B. Bookmobile librarian is 
engaged in an interesting cooperative 
summer project with a teacher training 
class of Long Beach State College. Thirty 
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retarded readers of primary school grades 
and thirty teacher trainees comprise the 
class. Helen Hileman and the Book- 
mobile visit them each week. The young- 
sters select books for home reading: the 
trainees learn what is available in public 
library collections, what to look for in 
selecting books for this group, and ad- 
visory techniques. Sounds good from 
here! What do the rest of you think? 


And speaking of Long Beach, has 
ever a library-sponsored project received 
more publicity than the opening of the 
Long Beach Municipal Arts Center last 
June? In case any of you want to know 
what kind of exhibits will draw nation- 
wide press and magazine comment—and 
all without solicitation, mind you—ask 
Ed Castagna. Believe me, he knows all 
about it! 


Glendale’s operations for the coming 
year are impaired by a city-wide econo- 
my program. Dorothy Getz found it 
necessary to withhold development of 
the Brand Library this year and to lose 
three full time positions, one professional 
and two clerical. 


LAPL finds itself $85,000 short of its 
requested budget and therefore can not 
expand several of its branch and station 
projects. The most drastic action is the 
closing of the Helen Hunt Jackson 
Branch on June 30 and the closing of 
the Gardena Branch later this summer 
or early fall. It is hoped that the county 
will find it possible to take over the 
operation of this branch since it lies in 
the “Shoestring Strip” says Mr. Hamill. 

Burbank Public Library acquired for 
itself an entirely new Library Board 
following the city elections last Appril. 
The City government has subsequently 
been re-organized so that the Library 
is now a Department directly under the 
City Manager. Therefore, the Library 
Board acts as an advisory agency. 


On June 21, 1951, the Glendale City 
Council formally accepted the resigna- 
tion of Major Eugene D. Hart as Chief 
Librarian of the Glendale Public Li- 
brary.- Major Hart left in October, 1948 
to be a military government official in 
Germany. In his letter of resignation 
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he stated that the current international 
crisis which continues without abate- 
ment and his duty with the armed forces 
of the United States are the reasons 
behind his decision. 


Classification of personnel and salary 
schedules have been on the agenda for 
several southern California Libraries 
San Diego reports the completion of 
the survey by Louis Kroeger and Asso- 
ciates which resulted in new titles and 
new salaries for almost every employee. 
Salary scale for junior librarians is now 
quoted as $269-327 per month. A new 
schedule has also been worked out for 
San Diego County Library personnel 
but no figures are as yet available. 


South Pasadena was also going through 
the throes of a survey and all the head 
aches it involves. Only tentative sched 
ules have been approved there, however. 
Meanwhile George Ferrier has been 
valiantly campaigning for higher salaries 
in Alhambra Public Library. All this 
activity towards boosting salaries is in: 
spiring—especially when so many libra 
rians returning from the Mid West and 
ALA report how far below our local 


salaries now are. 


New personnel occupy the spotlight 
in several libraries. At Chula Vista, 
Janice L. Stewart has taken the place 
of Ruth White who is now on her way 
to Japan and an Army Library . . . best 
wishes to you Ruth! (Janice says they 
still need an assistant and a Children’s 
Librarian.) At Long Beach PL Blanche 
Collins formerly head of the Science 
and Technology Department of that Li 
brary has been appointed to the position 
of Assistant Librarian in Charge of 
Branches. Constance Traub has been 
advanced to take Blanche's place. 


Emilie Ritchen at Oxnard says they 
find themselves surrounded by “Gun 
Totin’ Hombres” as a result of their 
successful summer reading program. The 
weekly Story Hour has had an average 
attendance of more than 200. While 
officially called the Circus Vacation 
Reading Program, she remarks that 
“many of the young Hop-a-long Cay 
sidy’s must be asked to park their spurs 
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and shootin’ irons at the desk.” Strangely 
enough, Clara Webber of Pomona says 
the reading program there has had much 
the same effect—except that “hoppy” is 
a much ridden horse constructed from 
a saw horse. The gentle animal often 
has a long string of riders waiting to 
get into the saddle for a quick jaunt to 
nowhere. Reward for those finishing 
the course will be the viewing of the 
prize winning film on the American 
Cowboy produced by the Ford Motor 
Company. 


Ray Holt at Pomona has at least a 
partial answer to Emilie Ritchen’s (Ox- 
nard) lament “The reading program has 
certainly solved our children’s problem. 
If we could only find something that 
would have the same effect on adults.” 
Casting about for something new. Holt 
managed to come up with a simple idea 
which is reaping rewards for reader 
and librarian alike. He calls it “Sur- 
prise Book Package” and will give full 
details to anyone interested. 


Long Beach Librarians are pleased 
with a new budget which allows for a 
$30 a month increase for all library em- 
ployees, plus an adequate sum for merit 
raises to be granted throughout the year. 


More than twenty counties were rep- 
resented at a reception given Mabel R. 
Gillis at the State Library on June 28. 
There were many scrolls in appreciation 
of her distinguished service: from the 
Governor, the Mayor of Sacramento, San 
Quentin and Folsom Prisons and a par- 
ticularly beautiful one made by Bertha 
Taylor, former head of the Prints De- 
partment of the State Library, done on 
parchment and rivalling a page from the 
Book of Days. Miss Gillis was presented 
with a lovely wrist watch, a gift from 
County Librarians. 


San Leandro joins the boasters of new 
decorating jobs and instalation of fluores- 
cent lighting, and reports the return 
of Doris Gribben, Children’s Librarian, 


from a vacation in Hawaii. 


Joseph N. Benson has been appointed 
Supervising Extension Librarian for 
Stockton Public Library and San Joaquin 
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County. Mr. Benson comes from a sim- 
ilar position with Fort Wayne and Allen 
County Library, Indiana. 


Jasper Wright goes from Oakland 
Public Library to Stockton as Branch 
Librarian of the Fair Oaks Branch. 


After thirty-seven years of service, 
Olive Jones, cataloger at Stockton Pub- 
lic, retires on August 31st. She will ° 
make her home in San Andreas. 


The McHenry Public Library, Modes- 
to, began bookmobile service in Appril, 
with Mildred Herndon in charge. 


Harry M. Rowe, Coalinga District Li- 
brarian, attended ALA Convention in 
Chicago and returned with many build- 
ing plans and new ideas in library build- 
ing, and film programs. Coalinga is now 
a member of the Northern California 
Library Film Circuit. 


In June Pauline Harden came to Coal- 
inga to replace Donald Nolte who is now 
with the U. S. Information and Educa- 
tion Libraries in Cairo, Egypt. 


The Southern California Chapter of 
the Theatre Library Association on May 
28th. took over the 20th Century Fox 
Studio Club Playhouse in Los Angeles, 
where the cast presented “Laura.” All 
for the profit of the Chapter treasury. 
The audience was permitted to view sev- 
eral of the near-by sets including the 
one used for the Song of Bernadette. 


Eleanor Wilson, Librarian of Kern 
County, was the subject of an article in 
the Bakersfield Californian: Librarian 
Eleanor Wilson Heads Efficient, Econom- 
ical System. The article was one of a 
series on the cost of Kern County gov- 
ernment. 


A branch building is to be given Placer 
County Library, at Tahoe. It is being 
built by Carl Bechdolt in memory of his 
wife, and will be located near the Com- 
munity Center. 


Paul Lechich, librarian at Burlingame, 
reports that the Lion’s Club has com- 
pletely equipped a Lion’s Den for small 
children in the newly renovated build- 
ing, including two record players plus 
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records. They plan to carry on a record 
gift program as a yearly project. Bur- 
lingame has just removed $1800 worth 
of termites from the Branch building, 
and has added fluorescent lighting. Fran- 
ces Edwards is returning to Ohio, after 
two months as Assistant Librarian, and 
Josephine Levering has been appointed 
Cataloger. 


Esther Hile, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Redlands library, and president- 
elect of CLA’s Southern District, is re- 
cuperating from a recent operation. 


Robert W. Severance, Editor of the 
Texas Library Bulletin, spent a morning 
in our Executive Secretary's office, gath- 
ering material for a report to the Texas 
Library Association on CLA office meth- 
ods and financing. 


Santa Monica Public Library announc- 
es the appointment of Harold E. Helm- 
rich, formerly of Yakima, Washington, 
to replace Katherine Whelan who retires 
after forty years service, twenty of 
which were spent as librarian. Santa 


Monica has added one of the popular 
drive-in or auto-page services to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


Doris Hoit, Librarian at Pasadena, is 
still suffering from the effects of a pain- 
ful accident. She was enroute home from 
New York with her cousin Janet Hoit 
and Hester Pot, Librarian at The Hague, 
when, at Mansfield, Ohio, their car was 
demolished by a limb falling from an 
overhanging tree. The limb was dislodged 
by a tall van just ahead of the Hoit car. 
Miss Hoit, with a broken vertebra, is 
encased in a cast. The other two miracu- 
lously escaped serious injury. 


Four Riverside County librarians and 
four San Bernardino County librarians 
took part in a radio quiz program re- 
cently. Jean Kelsey of the San Bernar- 
dino team came out with top score for 
that group which won the contest, but 
Albert Lake of Riverside made the high- 
est individual score and won the wrist 
watch. 


Mary Jo Meade, Children’s Librarian, 
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San Bernardino County Library, is vaca. 
tioning in Europe. 


All five Stockton radio stations ar 
donating time for announcements of }j- 
brary services, and reviews of books of 
special interest. 


With the hectic United Nations days 
of 1945 in mind, the San Francisco |j- 
brary staff is being briefed for the aug 
mented service which will result from 
the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 


Two new branches have recently been 
dedicated and opened in San Francisco: 
the Parkside, in charge of Harriet Col 
lopy, and Potrero Branch in charge of 
Alice Taylor. 


Donations to the Music Department 
of SF Public include an outstanding col: 
lection of French opera scores and lib 
rettos from Madame André Ferrier of 
the French Theatre, and manuscripts of 
the late Herman Genss donated by his 
widow. James Cleghorn has been ap 
pointed head of the Music Department. 


Public Library Week in San Francisco 
had a good press, and many radio pro 
grams. A reception honoring Mabel R. 
Gillis brought together many friends of 
the Library, and included Luther Evans, 
Clarence R. Graham, and Amy Wins 


low. 


Alice Mathers, City Librarian, Hemet, 
reports that while they desperately need 
a building to replace the 1912 Carnegie 
structure, they have given an outside 
coat of Spanish white, and interior tints 
of rose and sunshine yellow, with ivory 
woodwork. This, with landscaping by 
the Howard Rose Co., has given 2 
morale-lift to staff and patrons alike. 


Lodi Public Library will celebrate its 
fiftieth year of continuous service Sep 
tember 4 to 8, with open house on the 
7th. Having finished the shifting of all 
adult books because of newly added stack 
room, gives them added cause for cele’ 
bration. 


Nelle Uree Branch, Librarian on the 
Davis Campus of UC, is retiring Sep 
tember 1, after twenty-seven years 0 
service. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


probable and possible readjustments made 
by the scholar in regard to scholarly 
libraries. Louis Gottschalk succinctly pro- 
pounded the idea held, however inchoate- 
ly, by other scholars, that scholarly libra- 
ries should be broken up into their frag- 
mentary parts, purchased, if need be, by 
the scholars for their own private collec- 
tions. He argued attractively and reason- 
ably, from his point of view, and he is 
a great historian and a good teacher, but 
his talk caused a commotion and argu- 
ment that outlasted the Symposium. 
Somehow or other, Rice on Tuesday and 
Gottschalk on Thursday, were so placed 
that bang! even in the humid Chicago 
air the sparks were flying, and both 
papers therefore, beside their content, 
were of great value to the Symposium. 

Herman Fussler, on Thursday after- 
noon, read a splendid paper. It was well 
set out, the result of a great deal of 
thought and research, and it merited the 
reception that it received. Fussler put 
his finger on the very crux of the prob- 
lem; that is: There is no real Acquisi- 
tions Policy for scholarly libraries. He 
told of such cooperation as has already 
been accomplished and without any sun- 
ny inanity he gave an encouraging ac- 
count of it. He set out the problems, one, 
two, three, four, and he set out possible 
solutions, one, two, three, four. .. . 
Fussler’s paper was a tour de force, a 
most ‘magnificent contribution to library 
literature: it seems almost contrived that 
he followed Louis Gottschalk. It con- 
tains too much for comment, it can only 
be commended. 

Wright Howes, antiquarian bookseller 
of Chicago, gave a charming, meander- 
ing paper on Friday morning. It does 
seem that dealing in books gives a man 
an air, that dealing with other commodi- 
ties does not. He is an old man, looking 
back with nostalgia to the good old days, 
but Lawrence Thompson and others, in 
discussion, showed that both Wright 
Howes and Stanley Pargellis were in- 
clining rather to esotericism when they 
deplored the passing of those days. 
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Dan Lacy, on Friday afternoon, was 
a very different cup of tea, or, to use 
an Americanism, a horse. of a very dif- 
ferent color. Ever since Luther Evans 
came to the West Coast last Spring, to 
participate in the Berkeley Symposium, 
there has been an exhiliarating feeling 
of the function of libraries in a free 
world among many who heard him, and 
Dan Lacy’s paper added to that feeline 
Lacy lacked the vehemence of Evans, 
but his paper held to the same line of 
LC thinking. This was a Washington, 
D. C., paper, full of the Big Town, of 
Great Occasions, of Affairs of State: it 
dealt of librarianship in the Big League, 
and its presentation took on some of the 
circumlocutory character that is associat- 
ed with areas where politicians or their 
aides can be flushed readily: it was in 
Mr. Lacy’s answering of questions that 
this rambling note became more notice- 


able. 


The formal papers came to an end 
on Saturday morning when Lawrence 
Thompson, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, acquitted himself very well of the 
onerous task of summarizing the papers 
of the week. He did it better than might 
have been anticipated, but chose to hide 
his light under the obfuscatory bushel 
of a title that is as sounding as empty 
brass: Cultural Determinants of Scholar- 
ly Librarianship. 


Besides the formal papers there were 
two colloquia: these are difficult things 
to manage under any circumstances, and 
Jesse Shera and Leon Carnovsky are to 
be commended for their efforts therein. 
Jesse Shera tried coaxing his people along 
and Leon Carnovsky tried needling 
them: of the two methods the needling 
was the more productive. 


Along with the Symposium there was 
a symposium that met o’nights and that 
was interesting and sometimes funny, to 
boot. The visiting members of the Sym- 
posium were housed in a university 
dormitory that was about the best value 
in accommodation heard of in these days: 
for $30, full room and board for a week, 
and the rooms were single and the food 
was good. The University of Chicago 
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deserves congratulations for the excel- 
lence of its housing. 


Now, in a summary that is far away 
from any cultural determinant, are some 
reflections arising out of the Symposium. 


1. There were all too few people 
present. Twenty eight people registered 
for the course, all of them librarians. 
Two booksellers, Wright Howes and 
Alexander Isaacs, showed up on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and the scholars who 
spoke were strictly visiting ones, except 
Arthur Bestor, who came some hours 
too early. An economist, Mr. Howie. 
from the University of Kansas attended 
and observed most of the meetings, and 
a few University of Chicago faculty 
might have swarmed in and out, but 
there were not enough librarians, no 
other scholars, and in fact no bookseller 
who partook of the whole Symposium: 
a more representative body of opinion 
would have been desirable. Some book- 
sellers maintain that they did not know 
about it until too late, maybe so. Schol- 
ars also have their excuses, some of them 


valid, but of the twenty eight librarians 
who attended hardly twenty came from 
points far from Chicago. Harvard, Stan- 
ford USC, Illinois, Marquette, Tennes- 
see, these university libraries were repre- 
sented, but where was—where were so 
many? 


It would be a good thing if directors 
and their ilk sent some of their sub- 
ordinates more frequently to conferences, 
to symposia. A high level is desirable, 
but Olympian attitudes can become dis- 
tracting, and too few directors delegate 
sufficiently: this Symposium was reward- 
ing and would have been even more so 
to far more Acquisitions Librarians if 
their libraries had sent them. Also per- 
haps the time was not a good one. It is 
rather wearing to attend an ALA Con- 
ference and then proceed directly from 
those smoke-filled rooms out to a Sym- 
posium at the University of Chicago. 
Moreover two weeks is a long time away. 
The Fall of the year might be a better 
time for such a Symposium. 


2. The formal papers will be edited 
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and printed, but that takes time, long 
time. It would be of great benefit if the 
papers were mimeographed, some hun 
dred copies, and distributed for comment 
and suggestion throughout the libraries; 
with the comments edited and appended 
the final book would be of greater value. 


* 


3. The room wherein the Symposiun § 
was held was abutting the main drag 
and the IC. railroad thundered by, diy 


tracting. 


Such carping criticism as this article 
contains is picayune compared to the 
good and sustaining value that attend: 
ance at the Symposium afforded. The 
Graduate Library School did a fine job 
of organisation and preparation, and 
Pierce Butler, as Director, brought his 
distinguished career at GLS to a grand 
finale with this Symposium. 


DATES AHEAD 


The School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section, will hav 
its first program on Saturday, Oct. 6, 
at the Fairmont Hotel. See program. 
The second meeting will be on the sec 
ond Saturday of November, probably in 
Oakland. It will be a book meeting, fea 


turing a well-known author. 


The Southern Section announces Book 
Breakfasts at 9 a. m. at Manning's Fifth 
Street Cafeteria, October 6 and Novem 
ber 3. There will be a winter meeting 
on December 1, at the Beverly Hilk 
Hotel. Program to be announced. 


College, University, and Research Li 
braries Section will have a business meet’ 
ing October 5, in the Gleason Library, 
Fourth floor Reading Lounge of the Uni 
versity of San Francisco. See program. 


The first National Conference of the 
Adult Education Association of | the 
U.S.A. will meet at the Alexandria He 
tel, Los Angeles, October 22-25. In line 
with the Association’s program to meet 
the common needs of adult educators, 
the theme will be Working Together for 
Better Communities. 
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(Continued from page 18) 

order from received to cataloged book. 
Double doors and a wide short passage 
connect the work room with the main 
desk area. Furthermore, the work room 
has been designed as modules of the 
stack, so that the building may be ex- 
B panded by adding onto the rear and 
extending the stack area into the present 
work room. Upstairs above this room 
are closed stacks for reference storage, 
comfortable staff rooms, and a film 
library-multigraph work room. A stair- 
way and elevator give access for the 
staff. Three public stairways give ac- 
cess from the mezzanine open stacks to 
the main floor. The northwest corner, 
at the back of the building, has a com- 
bination loading platform and garage 
for the bookmobile. 

Heating and ventilating the building 
is accomplished by mechanical plenum 
systems, providing automatically tem- 
perature-controlled air circulation. Dust 
is removed from the air by a Westing- 
house No. 9 36” x 24” Precipitron elec- 
tric air cleaner. Heating of offices and 
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minor areas is by convectors. Steam 
from the Civic Center boiler plant is 
provided on a two-pipe vacuum system. 


RICHMOND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
RICHMOND, CALIF. DECEMBER 5, 1949 
MILTON T. PFLUEGER, ARCHITECT 
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and I was especially interested to notice 
that, contrary to the predictions of cer- 
tain critics, a belief in this faith has had 
no adverse effect on the width of his 
sympathy and discernment for other 
writers. 


I was especially interested in what 
has always seemed a literary miracle to 
me, how a man as young as Isherwood 
could have achieved artistic maturity 
so quickly. The Berlin Stories solve 
many problems which most writers reach 
only after great fumbling. Isherwood 
told how much care he expends on writ- 
ing, usually werking over each story 
three times. His first influence was, of 
all people, Hugh Walpole. As a young 
man, he wrote and destroyed a long 
novel which he describes as very Joy- 
cean. After an early novel All the Con- 
spirators, which is difficult to get nowa- 
days, he achieved in The Memorial, 
that marvelously concise chronicle of a 
family, the mastery over his material 
that characterizes his work. 


As he talked about literature, religion, 
his friends, his reading, the hours passed 
too quickly. As I stood up to leave, I 
realized that I hadn't written down a 
single word. That charming autographi- 
cal work Lions and Shadows reveals 
that Isherwood has often experienced 
the comic and the incongruous. I fear 
that my “interview” must be added to 
such experiences. But for me, perhaps 
in a bovaryistic way, the occasion was 
an all too brief adventure in a world 
I've hitherto only read about. 


—A. D. MACKENZIE 
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position of stature in the community, 
we must as librarians, accept the re 
sponsibilities that go with leadership, 
We must boldly and courageously de 
fend the principles of intellectual free- 
dom. We must speak out against the 
forces of evil that are constantly threat- 
ening the materials of our profession, 
namely, IDEAS. 

In California a battle has been waging 
for some time between the forces of re- 
action on one side and a small group 
of liberals, who, because they so strongly 
believe in the rights of man and th 
democratic way of life, feel it their duty 
to voice their opposition to the Levering 
Act and any other legislation that threat 
ens our freedoms. This latter group i: 
headed by such men as Prof. Lewis 
Terman, Prof. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Dr. Harry Overstreet, Dr. Norman 


Reider and Bishop Parsons, and others 
equally well known. They have rallied 
to their support most of the professional 
groups around the Bay Area: The Aca 
demic Assembly, Berkeley Campus, The 


Assoc. of Group Workers, The Asso. 
of Psychiatric Workers, The American 
Assoc. of University Professors, the 
Mental Health Society. the Mental Hy: 
giene Workers and the American Fed 
eration of Teachers (local branch). Th 
names of librarians and Library Associa 
tions are conspicuously missing in this 
array of professional groupings. Her 
was, and is, a chance made to order for 
a profession whose very stock in trad 
is dealing with ideas. Of course, th 
ideas we stock, fathered by the grea 
(Continued on page 45) 
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This is George Santayana’s indication 
of his own background, as he gives it 
in his last book, “Dominations and 
Powers,” that memorable, magnificent 
survey of the world and eternity: beau- 
tiful, penetrating, cosmic, which will en- 
rich and uplift every mind that touches 
it, even if only to dip and skim over its 
noble, flooding expanse. 

“Circumstances from the beginning,” 
he says, “had prepared me to feel the 
limitations in all moral dogmatism. My 
lot had been cast in different moral 
climates, amidst people of more than 
one language and religion, with con- 
trary habits and assumptions in their 
political life. I was not bound to any 
type of society by ideal loyalty, nor 
estranged from any by resentment. In 
my personal contacts I found them all 
tolerable when seen from the inside and 
not judged by some standard unintel- 
ligible to those born and bred under 
that influence. Personally I might have 
my instinctive preference; but specu- 
latively and romantically I should have 
been glad to find an even greater diver- 
sity .. . I was happy to have been at 
home, both in Spain and in New Eng- 
land and later to have lived pleasantly 
in England and in various countries fre- 
quented by tourists; and even happier 
to have breathed intellectually the air 
of Greece and Rome, and of that Catho- 
lic Church in which the world and its 
wisdom, without being distorted were 
imaginatively enveloped in another world 
revealed by inspiration. All this was 
enlightening, if you could escape from 
it, and I should have been glad to have 
been at home also in China and in 
Carthage, in Bagdad and in Byzantium. 
It is a hindrance to the free movement 
of spirit to be lodged in one point of 
space rather than in another, or in one 
point of time; that is a physical neces- 
sity which intelligence endeavors to dis- 
count, since it cannot be eluded. Seen 
under the form of eternity, all ages are 
equally past and equally future; and it 
is impossible to take quite seriously the 
tastes and ambitions of our contempo- 
raries. Everything gently impels us to 
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view human affairs scientifically, realis- 
tically, biologically, as events that arise, 
with all their spiritual overtones, in the 
realm of matter.” 


I would only add that I believe that 
as librarians this view of human affairs, 
this sense of the interrelationship of all 
men in the life of the world, can come 
to us through the power of the book. 
And as that view enlarges, as that sense 
is strengthened and deepened, we can, 
I think, share Thomas Hardy’s realiza- 
tion—in the closing of “The Dynasts” 
—of “Consciousness the Will inform- 
ing, till it fashion all things fair.” 


(Continued from page 44) 


scholars of the ages, are bound in buck- 
ram. Must we librarians continue to be 
as immobile and hidebound as the book 
jackets? Are we going to continue to 
protect the buckram and let other pro- 
fessions protect the ideas? This is the 
20th century, or is it? 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Write for information 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 See Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 
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ently the operating expense of English 
books shops is lower than in the United 
States and it is possible for them to get 
by with a slower turn-over of stock, so 
the books pile up until someone digs 
them out. 

I soon learned that on the continent 
as well as in England there are certain 
old established shops where the name of 
the founder is retained but the business 
is carried on by successors. For instance 
one doesn’t go into Francis Edwards and 
ask for Mr. Edwards; at Quaritch there 
is no Mr. Quaritch and at Henry Stevens 
Son and Stiles, there is no Mr. Stevens. 
One happy exception is Maggs Bros. 
There is one remaining of the original 
brothers, Ernest. He is surrounded by 
three active nephews, all Maggs, and 
one third generation. It will be safe for 
many years to come to walk into 50 
Berkeley Square and ask for Mr. Maggs. 
I’m sure there will always be one there 
to greet you. 

At Oxford I learned the geneology 
of the remarkable bookselling family of 
Rosenthal. The founder of the name was 
Ludwig Rosenthal with his two brothers. 
A son of Ludwig conducts a business in 
Lucerne with his son, and a grandson 
of Ludwig's carries on the firm name in 
Holland near Amsterdam. Irwin, a son 
of Ludwig’s brother Jacque, conducts a 
business in Berkeley as well as the fa- 
mous L’Art Ancien in Zurich. Irwin's 
son, Albert, has a thriving business in 
Oxford, while his brother, Barney is 
preparing to open a shop somewhere in 
the United States. Irwin, by the way, 
married a daughter of the famous book- 
selling family in Italy, the Alschki's, 
which also has an illustrious and com- 
plicated geneology. It will take another 
European trip to unravel this family. It 
is such an international family, I think 
I may claim distinction as the only per- 
son who has met them all in recent years. 

There is no place like England for 
buying books, but we couldn't resist 
Switzerland and most of our two weeks 
there was charged to vacationing. The 
book shops in Switzerland are just as 
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neat and prosperous looking as the rest 
of the country. L’Art Ancien in Zurich, 
for example, is located in a very modem 
office building, where it appears that a 
speck of dust never had a chance to 
settle. Members of the staff wear white 
smocks and one of the women was even 
seen wearing white gloves. 


One of the most interesting buildings 
housing a book shop was the Erasmus 
House in Basle. In this well preserved 
old house, Erasmus spent the last year 
of his life as a guest of the printer, 
Froben. The printing rooms, study and 
library are attractively adapted to a new 
and old book business. 

These attractive Swiss book shops re- 
flect the difference between English and 
Continental methods of doing business. 
In general one finds that the Continental 
book shops have a smaller stock of choice 
books and have them all card indexed 
and described. Quite often you are not 
given the chance to browse at will, but 
are seated in lush, quiet surroundings 
and shown one at a time. If you expres 
an interest in a certain type of book, 
you are given a pile of cards from the 
file to make your choice from, and then 
the books are brought out from som 
other room. 


After going through this process, and 
perhaps finding a book that might k 
within possible price range to consider, 
one must then ask the price, for books 
are practically never marked in European 
shops. It is a slow and difficult pro 
ceedure unless one has plenty of money. 
The lack of price marks in books is aw 
noying but is not wholly due to a cagey 
attitude on the part of the book dealers 
The currency fluctuations in Europ 
make it necessary for the dealers to pro 
tect themselves by raising their price 
to keep up with the changes, and it # 
much easier to keep the cost in code on 
the cards and quote the current pric 
verbally. 

The more stable monetary system o 
England permits the English book shop 
to mark prices in their books—but ther 
are probably other important reason 
for this practice. Kurt Schwarz tells a 
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interesting method used by the Shanghai 
book shops during periods of runaway 
inflation. The prices were marked in 
the books just as in ordinary times but 
to find the actual sales price the cus- 
tomer had to refer to a sign posted by 
the shop keeper to know how many 
times the sales price was to be multiplied 
in order to get the correct selling price. 
Let's hope we never have to use such 
a system here. 


In England one finds the books marked 
but practically never finds a shop with 
an all inclusive card index system. The 
faster turnover and the great mass of 
books being handled makes this system 
as impossible in England as here in the 
United States. There are a few beauti- 
fully furnished shops in London in the 
Continental fashion, but as a rule one 
must put up with narrow passage ways, 
numerous floors, basements, poor light 
and dust of the sort that would make 
short work of a white smock and white 
gloves. 


This difference is largely due to the 
habits and tastes of collectors. The Con- 
tinental collector usually prefers fewer 
and finer books. He will pay an enor- 
mous price for a unique and perfect 
book but will resist anything that is at 
all common or slightly imperfect. In 
England there are probably more small 
collectors to support a mass trade in old 
books and the requirements of the large 
collectors perhaps are not quite so pre- 
cious as on the Continent. 


In Italy there are fine books and fine 
book men but the high prices and gov- 
ernment red tape all but stifle any pos- 
sible business. Italy was once known for 
its low prices but in the last two years 
has probably experienced a more rapid 
inflation than anywhere else in Europe. 


Venice is really a remarkable city. It 
is so entirely different from any other 
city that no one could be disappointed. 
In my opinion, however, there is one 
thing lacking, and that is appreciation 
of the fact that Venice was the greatest 
center of printing in the 15th century. 
It does not seem possible that the canals, 
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bridges, houses and narrow streets of 
Venice can have changed from the days 
of Da Spira, Jenson and Aldus but the 
memory of their achievements seems to 
have vanished. I tried hard to find some 
statue, historic marker or museum dis- 
play devoted to printing but could find 
nothing. 


Florence was as smoky as Los Angeles 
and Rome was crowded with pilgrims 
but there is still no place like Italy and 
it should not be missed—though early 
spring or late summer would be better 
than December. The expression “See 
Naples and die” always puzzled me. I 
spent several months near Naples during 
the war and thought it was wonderful. 
Now I know the expression was coined 
by tourists because my wife and I saw 
Naples and almost died. The porters, 
cab drivers, beggars and hotel hustlers 
pester the defenseless tourist beyond en- 
durance. Fortunately, we were able to 
make our retreat to the peace and quiet 
of Capri and waited there until our ship 
was to sail for New York. 
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Model Airplane News. 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 1929— 
Monthly. $2.50 a year. For boys ten 
and up. Actual patterns and fully de- 
tailed articles. Although specialized ap- 
peal, included because of consistent de- 
mand for up-to-date material. 

Open Road for Boys. Holyoke Pub- 
lishing Co., McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
1919—Monthly. $2.00 a year. For boys 
from twelve to sixteen. Articles pri- 
marily on sports, science and hobbies. 
Monthly photography and cartoon con- 
tests. 


Plays. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 1941—Monthly, Octo- 
ber through May. $3.00 a year. Plays 
for primary grades, for intermediates and 
for junior high and older groups. Sea- 
sonal and holiday plays. Non-royalty. 
Production notes. 

Uncle Ray’s Magazine. 2262 Winne- 
bago St., Madison 4, Wis. 1946 — 
Monthly except July and August. $2.50 
a year. For boys and girls eight to 
twelve. Nature and science, history, biog- 
raphy, travel. Illustrated. Primary use 
for school assignments. 


World Youth. World Youth. Inc., El 
Quito Road, Los Gatos, Calif. 1947— 
Monthly except July and August. $2.50 
a year. For boys and girls ten to four- 
teen. “Adventure stories and authentic 
tales from distant lands.” Information 
quiz. International friendship and sea- 
sonal material. Excellent photographs. 
Third Purchase 


Asia Calling. American - Oriental 
Friendship Assn., Inc., 1128 16th St., 
Santa Monica, Calif. Monthly except 
July and August. $2.00 a year. “Twin 
magazine in English and Chinese to build 
friendship between the youth of America 
and the Orient.” All articles contributed 
by prominent writers and artists in the 
interests of world friendship and peace. 

Compact. Bergenfield, New Jersey. 
195 1—Bi-monthly. 12 issues $3.00. Sub- 
sidiary of the publishers of Parents’ mag- 
azine. Formerly Senior Prom. For girls 
from twelve to sixteen. Stories, personal- 
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ity tips, fashions, home hints and recipes, 
Purse size. 

Highlights for Children. 37 East Long 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 1948—Monthly ex. 
cept July and August. 30 issues (three 
years) $12.00. For boys and girls eight 
to ten. Stories, features, verse, thingy 
to-do. 

Children’s librarians may find the Sub 
ject Index to Children’s Magazines edit 
ed by Meribah Hazen (see Subscription 
Books Bulletin, July 1951) a useful tool, 
Most of the magazines recommended 
above are listed. 

We invite suggestions and criticisms 
of these recommendations. Write Mar 
jorie Ford, chairman, Head Children’s 
Librarian, San Francisco Public Library. 


YOUNG PEOPLES’ LIBRARIAN for Ella 
K. McClatchy Young Peoples’ Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. Junior Grade, Libra 
School Graduate. Beginning salary $252, 
at end of six months $264, with yearly in- 
crease to $300. Five day week. 
weeks vacation. Retirement Plan. Sick 
Leave. Address — 


Mrs. Grace Taylor Dean 
Librarian, City Library 


Sacramento 14 California 
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A New 1951 Compton's! | 


A steadfast friend to the young | 
student—an unfailing aid to the busy 
librarian—the new 1951 Compton’s 
can be the first and last resort for 
those ‘’ thousand - and - one - question” 
days that lie immediately ahead. 


The 1951 Compton’s 


1681 pages of new and revised 
material (not including 871 pages of 
Index extensively revised). ..524,417 | 
words of newly written text . . . 400 
new or extensively revised articles... | 
783 new pictures, maps, and graphs 
... 178 pages added. 

See and examine the 1951 Comp- | 
ton’s at the CLA Convention, Octo- 
ber 3-6—or write for information to: |f 


W. L. McGOWEN 
West Coast Dist. Mgr. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. | 
1709 W. 8th St. Los Angeles 17 
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1951 Conference in Chicago, and they 
were unanimously approved by that 
body. These forms may now be pur- 
chased from Gaylord Bros. and Lefco, 
and shortly will be available from Li- 
brary Bureau of Remington Rand and 
from Demco. Twenty-five libraries are 
now using, or planning to use, the rec- 
ommended multiple carbon form and 
over sixty other libraries have inquired 
about it. 

As a third point in its study of cut- 
ting costs of Interlibrary Loans the 
ACRL Committee on Interlibrary Loans 
realized that the 1940 ALA Interlibrary 
Loan Code needed revision. This 1940 
Code was a mixture of statements of 
policy and of procedure with neither 
expressed for easy referral. Since the 
Committee’s charge was to recommend 
methods of cutting costs, it first ex- 
amined the procedural or * operational 
statements of the Code. These it sepa- 
rated from pure policy statements, and 
compiled into a tentative procedure 
manual for interlibrary loans. It called 
for the active assistance of the Inter- 
library Loan Sub-committee of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association and of sev- 
eral librarians in the east with whom 
the ACRL Committee had been in cor- 
The CLA Interlibrary 
Loan Sub-committee had been working 
for over a year on an interlibrary loan 
statement that could be given by libra- 
rians to their users to explain what ma- 
terial is suitable for interlibrary loans 
and what is not?. The CLA Sub-com- 
mittee and the ACRL Committee co- 
operated in drafting a preliminary pro- 
cedure manual. Its draft, in mimeo- 
graphed form, was distributed to ACRL 
members attending the Reference Sec- 
tion meeting in Chicago, July 1951 and 
there discussed briefly. Later it is planned 
to publish the Manual in the College 
and Research Libraries. The two com- 
mittees hope to receive from readers 
additional suggestions on revision in time 
for the final draft, which they plan to 
Present at the Midwinter meeting of 
1952 for official acceptance by the 
ACRL and the ALA. 
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The ACRL Committee on Interlibrary 
Loans, along with the study of the pro- 
cedural part of the code in its prelimi- 
nary form, will review this Fall the 
policy statements from the 1940 Code. 
The new Code thus being developed 
will be in two parts: Part I Policy; 
Part II, Procedure. The Committee is 
counting on the same active assistance 
from many librarians and library asso- 
ciations as was received on Part II, the 
procedure manual. It hopes to have both 
sections on the agendas for state and 
regional library meetings this Fall and 
Winter, and plans to present the Policy 
statement to the Association of Research 
Libraries, as well as to the ACRL and 
the ALA, for discussion and advice at 
their Midwinter meetings of 1952. 


The burden of interlibrary loans that 
the large libraries carry must be light- 
ened or many of these libraries will 
have to, for economy reasons, curtail 
their interlibrary service. To help in 
this the two interlibrary loan commit- 
tees, that of ACRL and of CLA, jointly 
ask that borrowing libraries fulfill care- 
fully the following requirements in re- 
questing interlibrary loans: 


1. Screen all requests so that ma- 
terials are not asked for: (a) that should 
be purchased; (b) that could be bor- 
rowed from smaller libraries or from the 
State Library; (c) that in quantity, size 
or rarity impose on a lending library. 
In many cases the borrower might better 
collect all his references and go to the 
library that owns the materials, espe- 
cially if within a hundred mile radius, 
and use them there. 


2. Be sure the material is not in one’s 
own area or region, before asking to 
borrow it from a large research library. 
It would help if the request said that 
the item could not be located closer. 


3. Always give accurate and com- 
plete bibliographical information for the 
title requested, in main entry form. If 
the title is in a foreign language, the 
entry should be given in that language 
if possible. If it is impossible to give 
complete information, cite the source 
of reference. 
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4. Use multiple carbon interlibrary 
loan request forms and standard ship- 
ping labels, as sponsored by the ACRL, 
for all interlibrary loan requests outside 
one’s own administrative system or state 
extension system. 


5. Always include a self-addressed 
shipping label with each request. 


6. Be exact and punctilious in fol- 
lowing whatever restrictions on the use 
of the loaned material the lending li- 
brary may have found necessary to 


impose. 
7. Return loans promptly. 


Wrap 
them carefully. 


8. Limit renewals stringently. (If 
this is not done, the lending library 
may say no renewals are possible.) 


9. Follow the 1940 ALA Interlibrary 
Loan Code (until the revised one is ac- 
cepted) in the types of material you 
request and in its use. Abuses of the 
interlibrary loan privileges are already 
resulting in increasingly restrictive meas- 
ures by some of the large libraries. 


It is of paramount importance to re- 
member that: interlibrary loan service 
from another library is a courtesy and 
not a right—and that it should always 
be treated as such. 


1A description of the revised form may be seen in the 
Library Journal for June 15, 1951, pp. 1010-1011. 


2 The CLA Interlibrary Loan Information Leaflet was 
published in the June 1951 issue of the California 
Librarian, pp. 225-228. Reprints may be purchased 
in quantities of 50 or more from Mrs. Edna Yelland, 
CLA Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, Berke- 
ley 9, California, for 3¢ each. 
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dency to go to sleep. But the most difh- 
cult task of all that a mortal man can 
embark upon is to sell a book.” We 
didn’t write this; we culled it from The 
Truth About Publishing, by Sir Stanley 
Unwin, who, in turn, borrowed it from 
a poem by Felix Dahn. Whoever wrote 
it, we are beholden to him. After the 
author read this, there was no more 
difficulty. 
—Jor BiccIns 
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CALIFORNIA BOOKSELLERS 


for their out-of-print wants. 


We have a very large stock of 
out-of-print books in all fields. 
Also a very diligent search ser- 
vice. West Coast headquarters 
for files, runs and odd num- 
bers of periodicals. Send your 
want lists to us. 


ZEITLIN & VER BRUGGE 


Booksellers 


815 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles 46 California 


BOOKS on MUSIC 
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and New 


Last Catalogue: 


MUSICOLOGY 
HAYDN 
MOZART 
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ERNEST E. GOTTLIEB 


Musical Literature 


450 N. BEVERLY DR. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
CRestview 5-4680 
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book—I forgot to ask this once, and the 
beautiful color plate in the front of 
Helen Gardner's Art Through the Ages 
isn't in the index. Maps must be in- 
dexed for all the places mentioned on 
them. There is in general no need to 
include in the index more place names 
on a map than are discussed in the text, 
but index them all and don’t trust to 
memory. It is easier to throw away 
cards than to have to go back to find 
things. Don’t take this rule as a too 
specific one however, knowledge of the 
subject and the author’s purpose, and of 
the general purpose of the book deter- 
mines the map entries. In General Brad- 
ley's A Soldier's Story, all place names 
were entered in the index, because the 
men who fought in the battles, and who 
will read the book were in those places 
and they will wish to see where they 
were at the time that actions occurred, 
and plans were being made. 


In texts on architecture the illustra- 
tions are a most difficult thing, because 
the titles on pictures usually give the 
place name. When a picture shows a 
minaret, specific types of domes, balus- 
trades, architraves and clerestories, you 
as an indexer must recognize them and 
see that they are indexed whether the 
illustration says what they are or not. 


In sculpture and painting you will 
have illustrations of the Visitation, where 
there are usually two persons represent- 
ed, but the second one is rarely indi- 
cated. Be sure you index Saint Eliza- 
| beth, the mother of John the Baptist. 
| In illustrations of people, try to find 
the names of all the people in a given 
picture; you will save librarians and 
scholars hours of time. 


Charts in almanacs and yearbooks such 
as, for example, “Agricultural Crops in 
the United States” (which includes the 
48 states and the major crops) will not 
only require one entry for the subject 
United States, but also one entry for 
each state and each crop. Care is re- 
quired in reading charts. This type of 
chart was comparatively easy, but it had 
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its pitfall. The District of Columbia was 
in it, and whereas the “corn” crop there 
is said to be plentiful, it isn’t the corn 
referred to in the chart which has an X 
at that spot. 


After you have indexed a book and 
your cards are made and in alphabetic 
order, you begin editing. One edits for 
printing style and spelling consistency, 
one classifies, places each entry in its 
most logical alphabetic position, for in- 
dex balance. If the index has been done 
exactly by the subject forms of the text, 
the classification is primarily the job of 
standardizing the index so that it can 
easily be used with library catalogues 
and with the other texts in the field on 
the same subject. After editing the in- 
dex you are more intimately familiar 
with the working of an author's mind 
than frequently is his wife or her hus- 
band. Identification of indexer with an 
author's text is too long a subject to be 
discussed in this paper. 


These are the basic problems that must 
be faced by an indexer; these are the 
things that an indexer must do to pro- 
duce an accurate and thorough index. 
Do not be dismayed. If you have an 
analytic mind, indexing can become one 
of the most fascinating professions. Each 
step in your self-preparation to make 
an index is a stimulus to want to know 
more, and each new truth as unfolded 
by an author is a delight to grasp, relish 
and absorb. When you have finished, 
you will be one of the few who will 
really know exactly and thoroughly what 
an author has said. It is my constant 
hope that more trained cataloguers will 
find the pleasure “that passeth human 
understanding” that comes from being 
an analyst of what men think as it is 
set down in the words of books. 


Dr. R. B. Downs, president-elect of 
ALA, and Director of the Library of 
the University of Illinois, will have an 
article in our next issue, on National 
Bibliographical Control. 
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REBINDING BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES SINCE 1913 


MENDING STRIPS: 


Onion Skin — transparent; Map 
Bond — heavier and scarcely 
transparent. Both in uniform 
packages to sell at 80¢. Specify 
width wanted — 2, 3%, | 
32 inches. 


BOOKBINDERS PASTE: 


For all library uses. In tins, Gal- 
lon $3.00; Quart $1.10. In glass, 
Gallon $3.25; Quart $1.30. 


‘ , 


RED ROPE MANILA: 
For reinforcing magazines for cir- 
culation. Light weight only — 
six sizes. Price list on application. 


BOOK LACQUER: 
A Western-made product for 
Western users. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book 
Lacquer, Gallon $4.75; Quart 
$1.90; Pint $1.40. 


— ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES — 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 





FINE COMPUTER 


MULTI-RECORD ALBUM 


PRINTED HEADINGS for 
CATALOG GUIDES 


SPEEDY BINDERS 


{ 


Gaylord originals that will 
save time and money for 
your library. 


Gaylords’ specialize in 
NEW 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


| GAYLORD 


BROS., INC. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Especially for California... 


Sumsd Books 


WRITTEN BY WESTERNERS 
for 
WESTERN CONDITIONS 


Recent How-To-Do-It Sunset Books: 


HOW TO BUILD FENCES AND GATES $1.50 


ly 1951 Complete building details for every kind of fence and gate. 266 
July photos and drawings. Chapter on legal problems. 96 pages 


BUILDING PLANT SHELTERS AND 

GARDEN WORK CENTERS $1.00 
Selected articles from Sunset Magazine on building lathhouses, 

May 1951 greenhouses, compost bins, cold frames, etc. 307 photos and 
drawings. 80 pages 


PLANTING IDEAS FOR YOUR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GARDEN © $1.00 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GARDEN $1.00 


Special charts and articles from northern and southern editions of 
April 1951 Sunset on choosing, using and growing most resultful plants. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 64 pages 


HOW TO GROW AFRICAN VIOLETS $1.35 


March 1951 By Carolyn K. Rector. Excellent how-to text and drawings in every 
on step of culture. Highly praised by experts everywhere. 96 pages 


SUNSET WOOD CARVING BOOK 


$1.75 

Casebound Edition $3.00 

By Doris Aller. The most beautiful craft book of the year, yet a 

Coming real how-to title for beginners. Incised Carving, Chip Carving, 

Sept. 21 Carving in the round, Alphabets, 25 large and small projects, 155 
photos and drawings. 


Order these popular Sunset books from your regular supplier. 


LANE PUBLISHING CO. 


MENLO PARK CALIFORNIA 
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SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION permits 3-foot sec- 
tions of either Single- or Double- Faced units to be 
added or removed without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Floor anchors and overhead 
braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY with only a screwdriver and 
wrench permits easy installation or rearrangement. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE, finished in either Sage 
Green or Warm Gray. Special colors available at slight 
extra cost to suit your interior scheme. 


LOW IN COST, Ames all-steel Shelving actually costs 
less than shelving made from most other materials. 
Ask for our estimate and make the comparison. 


W. R. AMES CO. also designs, manufac- 
tures and installs Multi-tier Bookstacks for 
all types of libraries. Write today for details 
and estimates. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.B.AMES COMPANY 


150 Hooper Street San Francisco 7, California 
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ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE 
ECONOMICAL 


STEEL 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Designed for all types of 
libraries and book storage rooms. 


e 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES of 8, 
10” and 12” depths and 20” folio shelves are inter- 
changeable and may be easily removed and relocated 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. Height of up- 
rights and number of shelves can be specified to meel 
your needs. 
|W. R. Ames Co. | 
150 Hooper Street 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Please send details regarding Ames Steel Library | 
| Shelving to: | 
| Name : 
| 
| 


| a 
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AN and SPECIFY modern functional WMP boostack sry 


OU SECURE PRESENT AND FUTURE EFFICIENT UTILIZATION OF STACK 
EA OF FLOOR FOR OPEN WORK SPACE, STUDY, OR SEMINAR ROOMS. 


FREE STANDING FQ 
CARREL UNIT Scum 


MOBILWALL . |, 
SEMINAR ROOMS 


NOTE: Architects, Engineers, and Librarians! 
Virginia Metal Products offers the benefit of 
( its vast experience in the solution of highly 
m technical questions concerning structural use 
of free-standing or multi-tier bookstacks, 
book conveyor systems, etc. 


FREE: 8-page brochure describing V.M.P. 
modern functional library bookstack equip- 
ment, complete with illustrations, shelf and 
stack data — a valuable asset to all archi- 
tects, engineers, and librarians. For your free 
copy, just write “Bookstack” on your letter- 
head or card and mail to Dept. 9 


IRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 10 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Servi Western 
mg eae | Library Service 
The Great y 


7262 BEVERLY BLVD. 
San Joaquin Valley LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


LIBRARY | Prebound 


BOOKBINDERS Juvenile 
Books 


0 


Valley Library Check Lists 





Available 


Bindery 


Fresno, California 





Prompt, Efficient Service 
a 





ASIA CALLING 


Only youth magazine exclusively 
about the Orient. 


KOREA, CHINA, JAPAN, 
INDIA 


featured in special numbers by 
top-ranking authorities. 


“Just what we’ve been looking 
for!” said librarians and teachers 
at the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


& 
KOREA ISSUE FREE TO NEW 


SUBSCRIBERS WHILE THE 
SUPPLY LASTS 


$2.00 yearly — ten issues 


ASIA CALLING 
1128 Sixteenth Street 
Santa Monica California 


PRE-BOUND 
JUVENILE 
BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


CARL J. LEIBEL 
1220 MAPLE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
Richmond 7-2755 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


We Thank Our Library 
Friends For Their 
Continued Patronage 


* 


Your Orders Handled 
With Prompt and 
Efficient Service 


* 


The Los Angeles 
News Company 


Division of 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13 California 





ASSISTANT NEEDED 
at 


GOODMAN LIBRARY 
Napa, California 


General work with both adults 
and children. Salary $235.00 
per month. Apply to Mrs. Ella 


Pimentel, Librarian. | 
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18 , FOR USING STACEY’S SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1, One western source of supply for all scientific books. 
2. One order instead of many, thereby saving hours of time. 
3.—— One statement, one check once a month. 


4. One supplier’s invoices showing author, title, publisher, and price. 

5. Invoices accompany the shipment—no log jam in your receiving room. 

6.—— The largest stock of scientific books in the United States insures an ex- 
tremely high percentage of your orders being filled from stock. 


7.—— Speed in delivery. Shipment of books in stock is made the same day your 
order is received. Stacey’s does not hold books for bulk shipment. 


8.—— Immediate and automatic notification on any title not sent, giving the pro- 
bable shipping date. 7 


9.—— Prepaid transportation. Even with the increased postal rates, Stacey's 
pays the carrying charges. 


10,——_ A flat discount from the regular publishers’ list price. Analysis has shown 
this is a financial advantage to the library over a system of varying 
discounts, and allows the library to budget purchases exactly at the time 
of ordering. 


Ik. Automatic follow-up with the publishers on overdue shipments and prompt 
notification to the customer of information received from the publisher. 


12, Stacey’s personnel, experienced in dealing with the specialized books of 
science, provide smooth and efficient operation. , 


13. New books are received automatically. Standing 


orders with the publishers assure us of stock 
of each new title as it is issued. 


14,—— Books on approval. Stacey's is glad to send 
books for examination. 


15. An information service, which, supplementing 
the cumulative indices, lists over 30,000 titles 
with their present status of availability. 


| Catalog service. When requested, Stacey's will 
be delighted to supply any publishers’ catalogs 
that are available. 


17. Expert shipping service. An experienced crew, 
aware of the need for careful packing, uses 
mechanized equipment for speed and efficiency. 


18,—__A display room that has been labeled “the most 
beautiful book store in the world.” You are 
invited to visit and browse. 


551 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 + CALIFORNIA 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


Leading producers of Folk Music on 
records—Lead Belly, Pete Seeger, An- 
drew Rowan Summers, Woody Guthrie, 
Adelaide Van Wey, Bill Bonyun, Los 
Aguilillas ... 


American folk songs, Negro folk 
music, square dances, exotic dances, 
calypso, history of jazz... 


Specialists in children’s 
activity records 
Songs to Grow On 


and the world famous ETHNIC FOLK- 
WAYS LIBRARY of primitive music, 
on records, from many lands: Ameri- 
can Indian, Haiti, Cuba, Peru, Indo- 
nesia, India, Africa, Palestine, Spain, 
Ethiopia, Korea, etc... . 

—for complete catalogue write to— 


FOLKWAYS RECORD & 


SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Librarians 
and Teachers... 


Send for complete information, 
and reprint from .. . 


NEW 
:3> i 
EDITION 
of the 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Write now to... 
FRANK J. WEBBER 
Educational Division 
FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 


6404 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28 
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A FULL MEASURE OF 
SATISFACTION 


Is Guaranteed 
When You Purchase 
“BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND” 


Rebinding and Prebound 
New Books 


NEW METHOD 
BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


Library Binders Book Sellers 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 


* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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More Books... 


. than ever before, 
than anyone else 


in California! 


And that means real service — real 
savings in time and money — to California 
librarians. 


Let us help you with your library and 
book-purchasing problems. Our 50-years 
experience has given us a thorough un- 
derstanding of library needs. 


Requests for discount schedules and quo- 
tations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from 
the largest stock of trade and library 
books in the West. 


a) 


V i. 


Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE SYCAMORE 3-9191 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA RYAN 1-7461 
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University of Minnesota Library 


Los Angeles Ca 
eT en Permit No. 12331 
nnes 


es | 


We 


Know 
How eee 
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bn 
DUOKBINDING 


Cae 


Foster & Futernick Company 


444 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 








